

















5:40 A.M.—CONVOY DUTY — Special assignments, like 8:50 A.M.—MOBILE TRAFFIC OFFICER—The man on the 


house moving, take less manpower with a Servi-Car on the job. Harley-Davidson is available for traffic peaks. 


5:00 P.M.-—-PEAK TRAFFIC LOADS cal! for extra help. 7:35 P.M.—ACCIDENT! the man on the Harley-Davidson 


Again, it's the mounted officer who plugs the gap. Servi-Car gets there fast, regardiess of traffic. 


3:58 A.M.—PROWLER! And a furtive phone call brings pro- 5:30 A.M.—BACK HOME, but not for long. Gassed up, the 


tection fast, from the radio-equipped Servi-Car, Harley-Davidson Servi-Car is all set for another 24-hour day. 





—, 





from dawn to dusk... from dusk to dawn 


HARLEY. DAvipson SERV/-CAR 


10:45 A.M.—FAST, FLEXIBLE PARKING INSPECTION 


holds down violations in hourly and metered zones. 


11:08 P.M. _DISTURBANCE! But before it develops into 


real trouble, a Servi-Car arrives at the scene. 


YES, for these and many other daily jobs, nothing 
can match the efficiency, the flexibility of a Harley- 
Davidson Servi-Car. Retaining the mobility of the 
horse-mounted officer . . . the on-the-ground prox- 
imity of the man on foot—these rugged motorcycles 
give you fast, dependable service any and every hour 
of the day or night. Get the facts from your Harley- 
Davidson dealer today. Or write direct to: HARLEY- 
Davipson Motor Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


2:00 P.M.—PARADE OR ESCORT DUTY. . . the mounted 


officer keeps the way clear, does work of many footmen. 





1: 30 A. M. ~—MOTORIZED RESIDENTIAL PATROL covers 
bigger beat, more thoroughly than several men on foot. 


For accident prevention and 
effective traffic supervision, 
police departments coast to 
coast mount their men on 
Harley-Davidson Solos. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 
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ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 

"Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 
lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 
the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 
blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 
. « « its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 


—7} don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 


I 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 

to to to to to to or 

9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 
$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035 $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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HEN all the 

homespun 
phrases have been 
used up in describ- 
ing the groaning 
board and the gold- 
en-brown turkey, the 
smoky haze of ‘‘In- 
jun summer,’ the 
best, most apt ex- 
pression of Thanks- 
giving will still be 

told by hands clasped in prayer. 

That's why we thought the photo of 
Jerry Deska, Jr.. our cover boy, and his 
dad were so appropriate for this season of 
the year—a time when we lift up our hearts 
and minds to that Higher Power watching 
over all of us—when thanksgiving for peace 
and prosperity is so much in order. 

Jerry's the hero of our feature story 
“Luckiest kid in town’’ (See Page 20). And 
this Thanksgiving shot is a candid one made 
by Rod Rieser when the youngster and his 
dad stopped at a motel on their haulaway 
trip from Detroit to Steubenville, Ohio. 

A happy Thanksgiving to all of you from 
all of us here at the National Safety Council 


* * * 


Registrar Marian Maloon, of the State of 
New Hampshire, sends us this one: Seems 
she noticed a young photographer's car 
with a sign along the top roof-rack reading 
—"Slow down or your windshield will be 
your picture frame.” 

a 


In Washington, D. C., a motorist hooked 
up his battery to the dead one of a parked 
car. When he became embarrassed by the 
lavish thanks of the motorist he had helped, 
explained: “I only did it ‘cause I wanted 
your parking space.” 

* x * 


And in Chicago they teli this story on 
Officer Tom Cogan, of the police safety 
education unit, who spent a training a 
arakeet to say, ‘Drive safely!’ Next day the 
bird flew out the window, crying “Drive 
safely’ and hasn't been seen since 
Es ae 


And Jack Gunnell sends along this clip- 
ping from the ps, pm Times. Three 
Indianapolis high school students driving to 
the funeral of two classmates killed in a 
traffic accident were picked up for speeding, 
going 30 miles an hour in a 20 mile zone 
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Ned H. Dearborn, president of 
the National Safety Council. His 
job to mobilize America for all- 
out war on accidents. 


Delegates found registration simplified at registration and informa. 
tion desks set up at the Conrad Hilton, Blackstone, Congress, La Salle 


and Morrison hotels 





Carol Lane Award winners get $1,000 checks and statuettes. From 


left:. Shell Oi! Company's Carol Lane; Miss Marion FE. Martin, 

Maine's commissioner of labor and industry and “veep” for NSC Franklin M. Kreml, NSC vice 

women’s activities; Mrs. John §. Gardiner, Baltimore, Md., chairman president for traffic and trans- winner of the Voice of Democ- 
of the Maryland Women's Groups for Traffic Safety; and Mrs. portation, takes a bow at 43rd racy Contest, thrilled members 
P. W. Hodges, Tucson, Ariz., winner of the individual award Congress banquet. at the Annual Meeting. 


Elizabeth Evans of Akron, Ohio, 
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Washington's Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie put it: “We have 
never found a more profitable 
way of spending our time.” 


Major General Paul F. Yount 
told Congress delegates about 
importance of the Army Trans- 
portation Safety Program 
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D. Grant Mickle, Beecroft 
Memorial Award Lecturer for 
1955, addressed joint session of 
Council's Traffic Section 


lr. N. Boate elected chairman of 
the Council's Trafic and Trans 
portation Conference at pre 
Congress session 


Colin Dobell, winner of the 
1955 Marcus A. Dow Award, 
addressed Comm'l Vehicle & 
Transit Sections in joint session 


MERICA has declared war against 

act idents ' 

With the theme “Be Your Brother's 
Keeper — Stop Accidents” supplementing 
the Council's well-known slogan, “The Life 
You Save May Be Your Own,”—the Na- 
tion, under the banner of the Green Cross, 
has begun its greatest accident prevention 
crusade, designed to slash the appalling toll 
of 90,000 deaths and 9,050,000 injuries 
chalked up in 1954 

In a few words, this sums up the pro 
ceedings of the 43rd National Safety Con 
gress & Exposition, held in Chicago, Octo 
ber 17-21 

And it will take all-out war at every acci 
dent front, if America is to check the waste 
in productivity, the unspeakable toll in need 
less sufiering, our staggering loss in human 
lives 

Speaking on ‘The Six Be’s of Safety,’ 
Ned H. Dearborn, NSC president, told the 
Annual Meeting audience: “. . . We can 
be as safe as we want to be but someone 
must provide the leadership in public edu 

ition that will be convincing and effective 


This calls for a new approach to safety 
education—one that will change the safety 
ippeal from a campaign for safety into a 


rusade against carelessness 

He urged the Nation to join in an inten 
sified crusade against irresponsibility, incom 
petence and indifference, which he termed 
the three ‘I's’ that cause accidents 


When presented as a social and moral 
cause, instead of as a matter of purely indi 
vidual expediency,” Mr. Dearborn added, 
the safety movement may reasonably ex 
pect to enlist the cooperation of countless 
forces that have remained apathetic in the 
past 

Further stressing the importance of Co 
/peration one of the most important 
planks of the National Safety Council——-Mr 
Dearborn said The individual must 
realize that the main purpose of organized 
safety work and of safety regulations is to 
keep him from hurting others and others 
from hurting him, rather than to protect 
ach from his own actions He should 
be encouraged and helped to behave safely 
for his own protection But he also should 
be compelled by public opinion to behave 
safely for the protection of others 

Major General Paul F. Yount, chief of 
transportation, Department of the Army, a 
featured speaker at the Annual Meeting of 
Members, accented the important role of 
motor transportation in Americas peace 
time life and its critical importance in time 
of war. General Yount pointed up the vital 
part played in the Nation’s economy by our 
ability to produce vehicles in staggering 
numbers, the ever-expanding motor trans 
portation industry, and reminded members 


Turn Page 





of the increasing need for adequate 





highways and careful driving, as mox 
and more private and commercial mo 
tor vehicles tax our road system to 


apa ity 


Traffic and Transportation 
Trafhe and motor transportation of 
hcials at every level met over a period 
of a week to discuss, analyze and de 
vise ways and means of develoy ins 
a trafic control and accident preven 
tion program for America, Techniques 
entorce 
featured 


of education engineering 


ment and driver control 
lozens of special sessions 
The Council's Traffic and I ranspor 
tation Conference, in a pre-Congress 
Thomas N 


Accident Prevention 
Association of Casualty 


Sunday elected 
Boate 


Department 


session 
manager 
ind Surety Companies chairman of 
the Conference pointed up targets 
for traffic control and accident preven 


tion 


Police and Court Divisions of the 
raffic Section featured jampacked ses 
sions, and Trafhc Engineering came in 
for detailed treatment as did Educa 


tron 


Highlight ot the Irathe Section 
meetings was the Beecroft Memorial 
Award Lecture by D. Grant Mickle 
director, Trafic Engineering Division 
Automotive Safety Foundation, ninth 
winner of the coveted traffic award 
since its inception in 1946 


Transportation sessions played to 
overfiow crowds at the La Salle Hotel 
The growing importance and size of 
the Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
sessions was evidenced by the number 
of registrants which topped all wm 

Again this year, workshop 
sessions, on a down-to-carth basis, vir 


ous years 


tually replaced prepared papers 

Twin top billing in transportation 
was given the Dow Award, with win 
ner Colin Dobell, director, T ranspor 
tation Training & Safety. British Co 
Electric Railway Company, 
Ltd., addressing a joint meeting of the 
CV and Transit Sections, and the Vix 
tory Award luncheon 


lumbuia 


sponsored by 






the General Motors Corporation, hon 
oring winners of the 24th National 
Fleet Safety Contc st 


The Congress Banquet 

The Congress Banquet was a com 
plete sell-out again this year and hun 
dreds could not be accommodated 


Governor Arthur B. Langlie, State 
of Washington, told the Banquet audi 
ence of Washington's crusade against 
highway deaths and injuries. “The 
State of Washington's ‘All-Out War 
Against Highway Killers’ is probably 
the most satisfying experience I have 
had in all my years in government, 
he said 

We have taken the ‘calculated risk 
out of driving in the State of Wash 
We will probably save our 
irivers and taxpayers enough money 
so they can build the most modern 


ington 


highway system with what was going 


down the drain in trafhc accident 


losses 


Governor Langlie added, "We have 
never found a more profitable way of 
spending our time.’ 


Congress delegates 
swarmed the Safety 
Exposition as biggest 
Congress in history of 
the safety movement 
hic full stride. They 
got the word on latest 
safety equipment plus 
information on how to 
put some “sock” in 
their own accident 
prevention programs 


Work Shop sessions 
featured the Congress 
program of the NSC 
Commercial Vehicle 
Section the theme, 
“Keys to Accident Pre- 
vention.” Here one of 
the delegates is fitting 
his registration key tw 
the padlock of the CV 
Treasure Chest and 
winds up with door 
prize held by Imme 
diate Past General 
Chairman Frank J 
Wirken 
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Women in Safety 

Again this year, a Women’s Activi 
ties session was a scheduled part of the 
Congress. Divided into a two-panel 
meeting, the session theme was “De 
sign for Today.” The first group of 
women, all professionally connected 
with the safety movement, discussed 
the subjects “Selecting Materials for 
the Home,” “Selecting Materials for 
the Street,” “Trends in Stype’’ and 

Merchandising Problems.” Panel II, 

comprised of women representing vol 
unteer organizations, talked on the 
subjects ‘Custom Made,” “This Fash 
ion Won't Change,” ‘Patterns for Lei 
sure” and ‘Stock Inventory.’ 

For the fourth time, the Carol Lane 
Award winners were presented at the 
National Safety Congress. Winners of 
the Carol Lane Awards are—for indi 
viduals: Grand prize Mrs, P. W 
Hodges, safety chairman, Arizona Fed 
eration of Womens’ Clubs, Tucson 
place Mrs. Glenn Rabb 


second 


Commerce, Texas, principal of the 
Wheeler Elementary School in 
To Page 28 
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oosier Dividends 


Indiana's traffic safety program results in savings of $20 millions 


in insurance rates annually—$18.50 for each Hoosier car owner. 


AVING lives is the primary objective of traffic safety, 
but Hoosier motorists are also finding out that safe 
driving also pays off in cash on the barrel head 


As a result of the most extensive traffic safety program 
in the state's history, Indiana's automobile insurance rates 
have been drastically cut by a total of 20 million dollars 
during the past year. This is a drop of more than 20 per 
cent in premium payments and represents an average an 
nual saving of $18.50 for each Indiana car owner. The 
Hoosier motorist who paid $90 for car insurance in 1954 
will pay only $71.50 in 1955 and even less in 1956 


According to Harry E. Wells, Indiana's Insurance Com 
missioner, this saving will affect every Hoosier who buys 
any type of car insurance, with physical damage and publi 
liability showing the greatest reductions. Mr. Wells pointed 
out that the first cut of approximately 12 per cent came 
late in 1954 when statewide traffic deaths were reduced 
by 16 per cent and accidents of all types were lowered by 
8 per cent from the record of the preceding year. The 
second and third reductions—each of about 4 per cent 
were approved during the past summer. Mr. Wells further 
explained that the cut was due to the effectiveness of the 
statewide traffic safety program in reducing the number of 
accident and damage claims 


Governor George N. Craig commended the members of 
the Indiana General Assembly for their vision and fore 
sight in recognizing the state's responsibility for traffi 
safety and for providing the tools to get the statewide pro 
gram underway. He said, “Traffic safety is basically the 
responsibility of government, and it is the obligation of 
every public official to take aggressive action in seeking 
solutions for its improvement, We are pleased to see these 
reductions in insurance payments, but we can never be 
satisfied until Indiana is the leader among the states in this 
vital effort to eliminate the useless misery and suffering of 
traffic ¢rashes.” 


“When asked how the reduction in accidents, which 
brought about these drastic insurance savings, was a 
complished, Governor Craig stressed teamwork and ac- 
ceptance of official responsibility as the basic reasons. 
“In Indiana today we believe that traffic accident prevention 
is basically the responsibility of government and we have 
made trafhic teamwork mean more than just a high sound 
ing phrase,” the Governor explained 


“Our basic responsibility at state level has been to de- 
velop programs and activities that will make people really 
want to drive and walk safely. This means the active co- 
operation of every agency of public education and all media 
of communication. It means the active support of business, 
industry, labor, agriculture and of civic, fraternal, social 
and service organizations in a well co-ordinated effort to 
develop individual responsibility for traffic safety. It in- 
volves the important concept, on the part of governmental 
officials and public support groups, that unified action can 
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accomplish much more than piecemeal efforts. In summary 
we have tried to establish the most effective programs of 
legislation, driver licensing, engineering, enforcement and 
education at all levels of government in our state. Then 
we have tried to sell this program to our people through 
all channels of public information and education 


his insurance saving is just one of the tangible results 
which prove that the extra effort put forth by officials and 
interested citizens for traffic safety is well worthwhile,’ 
the governor concluded 


Representative Phillip C. Johnson, chairman of the Leg 
islative Study Commission on Traffic Safety, in a special 
bulletin to all Indiana lawmakers, credited the aggressive 
leadership of Governor Craig and the work of State Trafh« 
Safety Director, J. L. Lingo, for the results achieved so far 
in reducing the traffic toll in Indiana and helping to bring 
about the drastic cut in insurance paymcats, He com 
mended the activities of the State Police, Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles, Department of Public Instruction and the State 
Highway Department along with local ofhcials, business 
and labor groups, civic and fraternal organizations and the 
public information media of the state 


Johnson pointed out to the lawmakers that trafhe safety 
has two ah ms the humanitarian and the economic——both 
of which are important, ‘This is government at its best, 
when both factors are considered in their proper relation 
ship,’ he added. Johnson also pointed out that insurance 
rates are based on cold hard statistics and that the com 
panies do not ask for reductions unless the accident rate 
is lowered. “Our unified traffic safety program has pro 
duced outstanding results in bringing Indiana from 58th 
place among the states in 1952 to 25th in 1953 and 8th 
in 1954. Among the large states, Indiana now ranks first 
in program only and second in total score in the National 
l'rafhe Safety Inventory. The monetary saving will be ap 
preciated by every Hoosier but even greater satisfaction lies 
in the thought of how much needless suffering, injury and 
even death has been prevented by this program,” Johnson 


added 


This important financial saving to our people clearly 
shows what can be done when public officials and inter- 
ested citizens work together for traffic safety,” commented 
Hallie Myers, executive director of the Indiana Trafh« 
Safety Foundation, a private statewide public support group 
“Working together as a team, with the basic objectives 
clearly spelled out, Indiana has been able to develop a 
statewide program of both official action and public sup 
port that is paying real dividends in the saving of lives 
and money. The extra effort put forth by public officials 
and interested citizens is a small price to pay for the great 
gains which are being made in the prevention of trafh 
accidents. These reductions in insurance premiums prove 
that traffic safety is good government, good business and 
a good way to save money for car owners and drivers,” 
Myers said THe End 














Ofticers. Directors and Trustees 
National Safety Council, 1955-56 


YHARGED with responsibility to 
mobilize the safety forces of 

America for an all-out war on acc 
dents, officers, directors and trustees 
were clected by the National Safety 
Council at the Annual Meeting of 
Members which opened the 43rd Na 
tional Safety Congress in Chicago, Or 
tober 17 

Clifton W, Phalen, president, Mich 
igan Bell Telephone Company 
Detroit, was elected chairman of the 
Council's Board of Directors 

Ned H 
president 

W. S. S, Rodgers, former chairman 
The Texas Company, New York City, 
is chairman of the Council's Trustees 

The officers are as follows 


Dearborn was re-clected 


Officers 


CHAMMAN, Boarp or Tausrers 
Clifton W. Phalen, president 
Bell Telephone Co., Detroit 
PRESIDENT 
Ned H, Dearborn, National Safety Coun 
cil, Chicago 


Vice Paeswwenrs 


Michigan 


Executive Vice President 
Major General George C 
tional Safety Council, Chicago 


Stewart, Na 


For Parms 

Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago 
For Finance, and Treasurer 

William H. Lowe, treasurer, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago 


For Homes 

W. A. Stewart, president, American Op 
tical Co., Southbridge, Mass 
For Industry 

Donald G, Vaughan, secretary, Actna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn 


For Local Safety Organizations 
Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Co., Atlanta 


For Membership 

Robert T. Ross, manager, Employee Serv 
ice, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Co., 
Dearborn, Mich 


For Public Information 
Boyd Lewis, vice president and executive 


editor, NEA Service, Inc., New York 


For Labor 

Harry Read, executive assistant to the 
secretary; Congress of Industrial Organiza 
tions, Washington, D. € 
Por Schools and Colleges 

Lowell B. Fisher, state chairman, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools, University of Illinois, Ur 


bana, Ill 


For Trathe and Transportation 

Franklin M, Kreml, director, Transpor- 
tation Center, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill 
For Women's Activitic 

Miss Marion E. Martin, Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, State of Maine, Au 
gusta, Maine 
SPCRPTARY 

R. L. Forney 
Chicage 


National Safety Council 


ASSISTANT TREASURERS 

Buford B. McCulloch, president, Bureau 
of Satety, Inc., Chicago 

J. D. Fulford, National Safety Council 


Chiago 
Board of Directors 
CHAIRMAN 
Clittlon W 
Kell Telephone Co 
Vict CHAIRMAN 


Kirk Fox, editor, Swecessful Farming 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 


Members 


Mrs. Almer Armstrong, director, Home 
Department, Indiana Farm Bureau Cooper 
ative Association, Inc., Indianapolis 

J. James Ashton, manager, Delaware 
Safety Council, Inc., Wilmington, Del 

William B. Barton, general counsel 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C, 


I. N. Boate, manager, Accident Preven 
tion Department, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Cos... New York 

R. A. L. Bogan, executive vice president, 
The Greyhound Corp., Chicago 

Norman E. Borgerson, deputy superin 
tendent, State Department of Public In 
struction, Lansing, Mich 

E. J. Buhner, chairman of the board 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky 

Ray Carr, advertising counsel, Portland 
Ore 

Jesse Clark, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Chicago. 

Dr. Zenas R. Clark, administrative assist 
ant, Wilmington Public Schools, Wilming 
ton, Del 

John M. Convery, Employee Relations 
Division, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York 

Ernest G. Cox, chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

W. N. Cox, Jre., professor and acting 
director, School of Industrial Engineering, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta 

Ned H, Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago 

E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Rela 
tions Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del 

Henry B. Duffus, administrator, Accident 
Prevention, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Phalen, president, Michigan 
Detroit 


Wallace Falvey, president, Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston 

C. M. Ferguson, administrator, Federal 
Extension Service, United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 

R. H. Ferguson, assistant director, Indus 
trial Relations, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve 
land 

Lowell B. Fisher, state chairman, North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools, University of Illinois, Ur 
bana, Ill 

Kirk Fox, editor, Swecessful Farming 
Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, lowa 

William M. Greene, director, Safety Com 
mission, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Conn 

Paul E. Gurske 
bor Standards, U 
Washington, D. C 

O. R. Hartwig, consulting safety engi 
neer, Crown Zellerbach Corp. and other 
companies, Portland, Ore 

S. C. Herbine, sales manager, Industrial 
Sales Department, Willson Products, Inc 
Reading, Pa 


director, Bureau of La 
S. Department of Labor 


Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Oklahoma 
City Safety Council, Oklahoma City, Okla 

George A. Jacoby, director of personnel 
services, General Motors Corp., Detroit 

Joseph M. Kaplan, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
Safety Council, Los Angeles 

Merwyn A. Kraft, director, Department 
of Personnel and Accident Prevention, 
American Transit Association, New York 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Transpor 
tation Center, Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 

Walter G. Legge, president, Walter G 
Legge Co., Inc., New York. 

Boyd Lewis, vice president and executive 
editor, NEA Service, Inc., New York 

William H. Lowe, treasurer, Inland Steel 
Co., Chicago, 


secretary-manager 
National 


E. C, McFadden, vice president, Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Association, Dallas, 
Texas 

Miss Marion E. Martin, Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, State of Maine, Au 
gusta, Maine 

T. M. Martin, president, Lion Oil Co., 
a division of Monsanto Chemical Co., El 
Dorado, Ark 

I. W. Millard, chairman of the board 
Industrial Gloves Co., Danville, Il. 

D. E. Mumford, manager of safety, New 
York Central System, New York 

Edward C., Myers, assistant vice president, 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago. 

Henry E. North, vice president, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co., San Francisco 


Wesley I. Nunn, manager, Advertising 
Department, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
Chicago 
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W. ». S. Rodgers is Chairman of 
the Council's Board of Trustees 


Clifton W. Phalen, president, Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co., Detroit 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, Treasurer of the 
United States, Treasury Department, Wash 
ington, D. C 

Miss Edith Ramsay, home equipment edi 
tor, The American Home, New York 

Harry Read 
secretary-treasurer, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. ¢ 

Mrs. Jean Wade Rindlaub, vice president 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, In 
New York 

A. V. Rohweder, superintendent of 
safety & welfare, Duluth, Missabe & Iron 
Range Railway Co., Duluth, Minn 

Martin Ronning, chief engineer, Power 
Machinery Division, Minneapolis-Moline 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Robert T. Ross, manager, Employee Serv 
ice, Industrial Relations, Ford Motor Co 
Dearborn, Mich 

Mrs, Raymond Sayre, Ackworth, lowa 

P. L. Siemiller, general vice president 
International Association of Machinists, 
Chic ago 

Robert R. Snodgrass 
Auto Finance Co., Atlanta 

Leslie J. Sorenson, city traffic engineer 
City of Chicago, Chicago 


executive assistant to the 


president, Atlas 


H. J. Spoerer, vice president, industrial 
relations, The Youngstown Sheet & Tub« 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

A. E. Spottke, vice president, Allstate In 
surance Co., Skokie, Ill 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, Center 
for Safety Education, New York University 
New York 

J. C. Stennett, manager, Accident and 
Fire Prevention Department, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Cos., Chicago 

R. §. Stevenson, preside nt, Allis-Chal 
mers Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee 

Maj.-Gen. G. C. Stewart, executive vice 
president, National Safety Council, Chicago 

W. A. Stewart, president, American Opti 
cal Co., Southbridge, Mass 

Randall C. Swanson, farm safety special 


ist, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


Colonel W. L. Tubbs, Assistant for 
Ground Safety, DCS/Personnel, HQ U. § 
Air Force, Washington, D. 
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Clifton W. Phelan elected chair- 
man NSC Board of Directors 


Donald G. Vaughan, secretary, Aectna 
Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn 

Arthur W. Wallander, assistant to the 
president, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc 

Miss Judith Waller, director of publi 
affairs, and education, National Broadcast 
, Chicago 

Dr. George M. Wheatley, third vice pres 
ident, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
New York 

Dr. William P. Yant, director of research 
& development, Mine Safety Appliances 
Cc Pittsburgh, Pa 


ing Co. In 


Trustees 
CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTEES 
W. S. S. Rodgers, former chairman, The 
Texas Co New York 


Vice CHAIRMAN OF THE TRUSTERS 
John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 
SECRETARY OF THE TRUSTERS 
Ned H. Dearborn, president 
Satety Council, Chicago 
Members of the Board of Trustees 
elected for three-year terms were 


National 


William G. Chandler, president, Scripps 
Howard Supply Co., New York 

Benjamin F. Fairless, former chairman 
United States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 


E. Roland Harriman, Brown Brothers 
Harriman and Co., New York 


George E. Leighty, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Railway Labor Executives’ As 
sociation, Washington, D. ¢€ 

Gwilym A. Price, president, Westing 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Walter P. Reuther, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D. ¢ 


W.S. S. Rodgers, former chairman, The 
Texas Co., New York 


John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 

Members elected in previous years 
and continuing in office 

Melvin H. Baker, chairman 
Directors, National Gypsum Co 
N. Y 

James B. Black, chairman, Board of Di 
rectors, Pacific Gas and Electric Co. San 


Board of 
Buffalo 


Francisco 
S. Bruce Black, president 
tual Insurance Co., Boston 


Liberty Mu 


\ 


Ned H. Dearborn was re-elected 
President of the Council. 








Franklin M. Kreml re-elected 
Vice President for Traffic and 
Transportation of the Council 


Morgan 8. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Life and Casualty Co., Hartford, Conn 

Cason J. Gallaway, Blue Spring Farm 
Hamilton, Ga 

Cleo F. Craig, president, American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York 

Frederick C. Crawford, chairman, Thomp- 
son Products, Inc., Cleveland 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman, Board 
of Directors, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago 

Harlow H 
Motors Cort Detroit 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago 

Richard R. Deupree, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Procter and Gamble Co,, Cincin 


Curtite, president, General 


nati 


Calvin Fentress, Jr., president, Allstate 


Skok Il 


Francis J. Gavin, chairman, Board of Di 


Northern Railway Co., St 


Insurance Co 


rectors, (Crreat 
Paul, Minn 

Joseph I 
Manufacturing Co 


Lanier president, West Point 
West Point, Ga 
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Progress Keport of SAE 


Committee on Seat Belts 


HIS committee was organized by 

the SAE Technical Board in Sep- 
tember 1954 to investigate and report 
with recommendations on engineering 
problems presented by the application 
of lap-type seat belts to motor vehicles. 
The committee's assignment does not 
include an overall evaluation of seat- 
belt potentialities in reducing imjuries 
in accidents and the committee has not 
considered that subject. In its work to 
date the committee itself and its in- 
dividual members have endeavored to 
follow up available sources of infor- 
mation bearing on the seat-belt prob- 
lem. A bibliography developed and 
reviewed by the committee is appended 
to this report. 


to prime engineering question 
presented by the application of lap- 
type seat belts to motor vehicles is 
what minimum strength should be 
used as a basis for design of the in- 
stallation, While there does not ap- 
pear to be, at this time at least, any 
rational basis for determining an op- 
timum value for minimum strength, 
there is, however, a developing body 
of opinion that the minimum strength 
of the belt assembly should be 1500 
lbs. in tension, and a loop strength of 
3000 Ibs, under specified test condi- 
tions. 


These values are in agreement with 
Civil Aeronautics Authority require- 
ments for belts used in civil aircraft. 
Belts meeting these requirements have 
been in substantial production for use 
in aircraft over a considerable period 
of time and hence these minimum 
strength values would — to pre- 
sent no manufacturing problems. 


A loop strength of 3000 lbs, ap- 
proximates the load which "a 150 i 
average man” frequently used in de- 
sign calculations, would place on the 
belt in a 20 g deceleration. This value 
for deceleration incidentally is about 
what anthropometric dummies are sub- 
jected to in experimental crashes into 
rigid barriers at speeds of the order of 
20 mph., and at somewhat higher 
speeds in car-to-car collisions. An esti- 
mate of human toleration for force 
exerted by the lap-type belt, made by 
Col. J. P. Stapp of the Air Force, is 





Council's 


accidents. 


by each belt. 





The Council's Stand on Seat Belts 


Ep Traffic and Transportation Conference of the National Safety 
Council at its meeting October 16 preceding the 43rd National 
Safety Congress unanimously passed the following resolution on seat 
belts, Previously the Council had given a limited approval to the use of 
seat belts, = SAE and/or ASA specifications and standards. The 
rd of Directors affirme 
October 18. The resolution follows: 

“The National Safety Council recommends the use of seat belts in motor 
vehicles. The Council recognizes that seat belts will not prevent accidents, 
but can only reduce the severity of injuries in certain types of motor vehicle 


“The Council recommends that seat belts meet or exceed standards of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and/or the American Standards Association. 
All seat belts should be installed in such a manner as to withstand the full 
loading recommended by the Society of Automotive Engineers and/or the 
American Standards Association standards, with only one person restrained 


“The Council recommends that existing research projects in this area be 
continued and expanded to develop additional evidence of the effectiveness 
of seat belts and other means of reducing injuries in traffic accidents.” 


the resolution at its meeting 








of interest in this conneciton and for 
this reason is quoted in a footnote.* 


*Excerpt from AF Technical Report 5915— 
Muman Exposures to Linear Deceleration, Part 
Il, dated Dec, 1951—-John Paul Stapp, Major, 
USAF (MC) 

“a. The Lap Belt, Assuming the usual width 
of 2 inches, the average occupant of an aircraft 
seat equipped with a lap it will impinge 
against approximately 20 inches of its length 
across the anterior aspect of his trunk. In order 
that it can have any protective function against 
crash forces, the occupant must have at least 
forty inches of forward clearance to avoid strik- 
ing his head against obstructions as his trunk 
swings in an arc around the belt as a fulcrum; 
the belt must pass through the crease of the 
hips to avoid bearing against the abdomen, and 
the load must rest against all 40 square inches 
of presenting surface, not against an upper edge, 
ora doubled belt. Under these ideal conditions, 
the 200 pound occupant will sustain a load 
across his pelvis of 5 pounds per square inch 
per g. At 20 g, this is 100 pounds per square 
inch, and at 40 g it is 200 pounds per square 
inch. The maximum pressure listed in Table I, 
Column K is 36.5 pounds per square inch under 
actual test conditions, While this is by no means 
the limit of tolerance, it would be rash to rec- 
ommend more than three times this value as the 
extreme limit for the safety belt alone, operating 
under ideal conditions, such as in a laboratory 
In actual practice, the occupant seldom is given 
40 inches of unobstructed forward clearance in 
which to jacknife his body, the angle of appli- 
cation of force may pull him partly of com- 
peony out from under the belt, or impinge his 
ower abdomen along one edge or a doubled V 
of the webbing, or the belt may catch under the 
margins of the ribs across the upper abdomen. 
The effect of 100 or 200 pounds per square inch 
in shear on these soft tissues and the organs 
underneath is almost certainly to rupture and 


tear 

If the belt, including buckle and 
length adjustment, are to be designed 
for 3000 Ib. loop strength, obviously 
it is desirable that other load bearing 
elements of the installation be at least 
equally strong. In other words, for a 


balanced installation, each of the fit- 
tings attaching the belt ends to the 
anchorages should be good for at least 
1500 Ibs. and the anchorages together 
should take sum total loads of at least 
6000 lbs. for two belts and 9000 Ibs. 
for three. It is important also that the 
force required to open the buckle after 
loading not exceed a reasonable maxi- 
mum, 


According to information collected 
by the committee, most seat belt manu- 
facturers recommend that belts be an- 
chored by bolts passed through the 
floor pan of the body with the bolt 
heads bearing against flat washers 2 to 
3 in. in diameter on the under side of 
the pan, The committee has carried on 
tests on new 1955 bodies made by five 
different manufacturers to determine 
what loads this type of anchorage 
might be expected to carry. In these 
tests ¥% in. anchor bolts were used 
with reinforcing steel washers or plates 
on the top and under side of the floor 

an. These washers or plates were 4 
in, thick and had an area of about 8 
sq. in. The test set-ups simulated a 
three-belt installation — that is, there 
were four anchorages with two belt 
ends being attached to each of the in- 
ner anchorages. Balancers were used 
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I Speak for Democracy... 


By Elizabeth Ellen Evans 


Delivered Before the Annual Meeting of the 43rd National Safety Congress 


AM AN AMERICAN 

Listen to my words, Fascist, Communist. 

Listen well, for my country is a strong country, and my 
message is a strong message. 

I am an American, and I speak for democracy 

My ancestors have left their blood on the green at 
Lexington and the snow at Valley Forge. 

. on the walls of Fort Sumter and the fields at Gettys- 
burg 

. on the waters of the River Marne and in the shadows 
of the Argonne Forest 
on the beachheads of Salerno and Normandy and the 
sands of Okinawa 

. on the bare, bleak hills called Pork Chop and Old 
Baldy and Heartbreak Ridge 

A million and more of my countrymen have died for 
freedom. 
My country is their eternal monument. 
They live on in the laughter of a small boy as he watches 
a circus clown's antics 
and in the sweet, delicious coldness of the first bite 
of peppermint ice cream on the Fourth of July 
in the little tenseness of a baseball crowd as the 
umpire calls ‘Batter up!’ 

. and in the high school band’s rendition of ‘‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ in the Memorial Day parade 
in the clear, sharp ring of a school bell on a fall 
morning 

. and in the triumph of a six-year-old as he reads aloud 
for the first time 

They live on in the eyes of an Ohio farmer surveying his 
acres 7 
of corn and potatoes and pasture 

. and in the brilliant gold of hundreds of acres of 
wheat stretching across the flat miles of Kansas 
in the milling of cattle in the stockyards of Chicago 
the precision of an assembly line in an automobile 
factory in Detroit 
and the perpetual red glow of the nocturnal skylines 
of Pittsburgh and Birmingham and Gary 

They live on in the voice of a young Jewish boy saying 
the sacred words from the Torah: “Hear O Israel: the 
Lord our God, the Lord is One. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and 
with all thy might.” 


Miss Evans’ essay won top honors in the 1953-54 Voice of Democracy 
Contest co-sponsored by the National Association of Radio & Television 
Broadcasters, the Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association and 
the U. §. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
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and in the voice of a Catholic girl praying: ‘Hail 
Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with thee . . .” 
and in the voice of a Protestant boy singing: “A 
mighty Fortress is our God, A Bulwark never fail- 
ee 
An American named Carl Sandburg wrote these words: 
‘I know a Jew fishcrier down on Maxwell Street with 
a voice like a north wind blowing over corn stubble 
in January, 
He dangles herring before prospective customers 
evincing a joy identical with that of Pavlova dancing. 
His face is that of a man terribly glad to be selling 
fish, terribly glad that God made fish, and customers 
to whom he may call his wares from a pushcart.” 
There is a voice in the soul of every human being that 
cries out to be free, America has answered that voice. 
America has offered freedom and opportunity such as no 
land before her has ever known, to a Jew fishcrier down 
on Maxwell Street with the face of a man terribly glad 
to be selling fish. 
She has given him the right to own his pushcart, to sell 
his herring on Maxwell Street. 
she has given him an education for his children, and 
a tremendous faith in the nation thst has made these 
things his. 
Multiply that fishcrier by 160,000,000—160,000,000 me 
chanics and farmers and housewives and coal miners and 
truck drivers and chemists and lawyers and plumbers and 
priests—all glad, terribly glad to be what they are, terribly 
glad to be free to work and eat and sleep and speak and 
love and pray and live as they desire, as they believe! 
And those 160,000,000 Americans — those 160,000,000 
free Americans—have more roast beef and mashed potatoes, 
the yield of American labor and land; 
more automobiles and telephones, 
more safety razors and bathtubs, 
more Orlon sweaters and aureomycin, 
the fruits of American initiative and enterprise; 
. more public schools and life insurance policies, 
the symbols of American security and faith in the 
future; 
more laughter and song than any other people on 
earth! 
This is my answer, Fascist, Communist! 
Show me a country greater than our country, show me a 
people more energetic, creative, progressive 
bigger-hearted and happier than our people, not until then 
will I consider your way of life. 
For I am an American, and I speak for democracy. 
THe END 


















New traffic signs in two languages have been erected through- 
out Tokyo, and some of the instructions have caused confusion. 
Example: Sign above prohibits turns at “T” intersection, but 
through street ends and some sort of turn would seem necessary. 





London's Bobbies no longer have w make the rounds on foot. 
ae motorcycles allow them to drive slowly enough to 

close observations and speak to passersby. Mechanized 
Bobbies retain old uniform, but helmet has been strengthened. 





== News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


RITISH driving manners were recently taken to task 
by Ernie Hill of the Chicago Daily News Foreign 
Service, in a byline story datelined London. ‘The average 
Englishman is the most po 
lite and long-suffering person 
in the world,” said Hill. “He 


British 


Road Manners will stand in line for any 


thing and patiently wait his 
turn. But put him behind the wheel of an automobile and 
he loses all inhibitions. 

. English drivers pay no attention to lanes. They 
straddle the white line so they will be in position to zip 
into either lane depending upon which is moving faster 
. . » Motorcyclists with wives and babies in sidecars streak 
down the wrong side of the road to get around traffic 
The fatality rate for motorcyclists is very high.” 


Hill said the English really prefer narrow lanes that 
wind through the scenic countryside, and concluded by 
quoting an anonymous Britisher as follows: 


“Nothing could be so boring as those straight stretches 
of American highway. There are no turns, no magnificent 
views. It makes motoring so dull.’ "’ 


OO much concentration on gadgets and gimmicks to 
solve the childhood accident problem was criticized 
early last month at the convention of the American Acad 
emy of Pediatrics. Dr. Harry 


: F. Dietrich of the Beverly 
Parents’ Role Hills Clinic, University of 
in Child Safety 


California Medical School, 
told the academy's 24th an- 
nual assembly in Chicago's Palmer House that doctors must 
encourage parents to accept the responsibility of teaching 
the pre-school child the fundamentals of safe behavior. 


Calling safety gadgets the ‘easy solution,’ Dr. Dietrich 
remarked, “Great has been our concern with the traffic 
light, the fence around the pool and the padlock on the 


cupboard.” 


He said such concern is laudable, but it must be recog 
nized as only ‘pecking at the outcropping of the accident 
prevention problem.” 
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What may be the world’s largest auto speedometer belongs to 
Jack Pustil (driving car at right). Pustil, who operates a 
speedometer and clock service in Chicago, says any motorist 
who follows truck (above) can check his own speedometer. 





Prince Aipert ot Beigium takes driver's test in Washington, 
D. C., during recent goodwill tour. Prince received car from 
his father on 21st birthday, planned to rent cars and drive 
them himself during tour. P.S.—Prince passed with high score. 





Trafhe lights at 12 busy Chicago intersections will be co- 
ordinated soon by radio signals, with General Electric radio 
unit like the one above. Device will change and synchronize 
traffic light time cycles to speed up flow of heavy traffic. 
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Dr. Dietrich suggested that safety education be aimed 
at both doctors and parents. “The physician must seek out 
the facts concerning accident causes so as to direct his 


advice effectively on how to prevent them,’’ he said 


Stressing that parents must be aware of their role of 
setting a good example, he concluded, “You cannot teach 
a boy not to climb a tree, but an interested parent can 


teach him to do it with maximum safety 


N a recent edition of The Arizona Republic (Phoenix), 
Julian DeVries devoted his daily byline column to the 
emotionally unstable driver. ‘Traffic accidents, except in 
very rare cases, don’t just hap 


pen,” DeVries said, ‘They're 


Psychiatric Exam 
in Driver Licensing? 


caused and, in the strict sense 
of the word, are not acci 
dents. Their basis is psycho- 
logical, and there's a reason for every one of them, True 


accidents are inadvertent and without real cause 


Psychiatric examination prior to issuing a driver's 
license may cause an applicant to blow his top, but, prop 
erly conducted and adhered to, it could save many lives by 


removing potential hazards from the road.’ 


a American Institute of Public Opinion reports John 
- Q. Citizen is concerned with safer car design, Among 
adults questioned in a recent survey by the Institute, mak 
ing the new 1956 cars safer 


to drive and to ride in was 


Safety Wins 
in Gallup Poll 


mentioned by more than thre« 
times the number who called 
attention to any other pos 
sible car improvement. A little more than half of the per 
sons questioned in the survey said they couldn't suggest 


any improvements 
rhe Institute tabulates the poll answers as follows 
Safety improvements—24 per cent; Quality 
Mechanical 


price—-6 per cent; Other—5 per cent, and Can't say or 


j per cent 
7? per cent; Appearance—6 per cent; Lower 
none-—55 per cent. The total is more than 100 per cent 
because some persons mentioned more than one desired 


improvement 


Specific improvements along safety lines that were men 
tioned are better windshield vision, better brakes, better 
steering mechanisms, seat belts, automatic headlight dim 
mers, rubber bumpers, speed governors and to make dire: 


tional signals standard equipment on all new cars 


In an earlier survey, the Institute found that 49 per cent 
of the public thought seat belts should be installed on ali 
new cars as a means of reducing traffic injuries and roughly 


the same number said they would use them TRE ENpD 
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a few of hundreds of editorials that appeared in pap rs all over America urging 


drivers to be extra careful over the Labor Day holiday period 


And, as we move into the hazardous fall and winter season when the trafh« 
toll blights the joy of Thanksgiving, Christmas and the New Year, the organ 
ized safety forces throughout the land can be assured of the same splendid 
support by all media 


The National Safety Council, on behalf of all safety organizations, thanks 
the public information media for their unfailing support 
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Trattie and Trans§, 


— is the complete slate of oth 
cers elected by the Traffic Section 
and its Police and Court divisions; the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec 
tions of the National Safety Council 
and its Trafic and Transportation 
Conference in business sessions held 
during the 43rd National Safety Con 
gress 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, The 
Transportation Center, Northwestern 
University, was re-elected NSC vice 
president for trafic and transportation 
at the annual meeting of members 
which opened the Congress sessions 

Thomas N. Boate, manager, Acci- 
dent Prevention Department, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Compa- 
mies, was elected chairman of the 
Council's Trafhc and Transportation 
Conference 

Norman Aikin, director of indus 
trial relations, Commercial Motor 
Freight of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio, was 
elected chairman of the Council's 
Commercial Vehicle Section. James 
S. Osborne, general manager, Cincin 
nati, Newport & Covington Railway 
Co., Covington, Ky., was elected chair 
man of the NSC Transit Section. 

Robert E. Raleigh, Citizens Tratix 
Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago, 
was elected general chairman of the 
Trafic Section. Chief Bernard Gar 
mire, of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Police 
Department, was elected chairman of 
the NSC Police Division 


Officers of the sections and divisions 
who were elected during the Congress 
are as follows: 


Traffic Section Executive Committee 


GENBRAL CHAIRMAN 
Robert E. Raleigh, Citizens Trafh« 
Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago, 
Chicago, Il 


Piast Vick CHAIRMAN 
J. BE. P. Darrell, director, Traffic & 
Planning, Minnesota Highway Depart 

ment, St. Paul, Minn 


Second Vice CHAIRMAN 
J. L. Lingo, director of trathe safety 
State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind 


THmp Vick CHAIRMAN 
Matthew C. Sielski, director, Safety & 
Trathe Engineering Department, Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago, II! 


CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
Trarric Accipent Recorps 
N. K. Woerner, chief, Statistical Divi 
sion, Texas Department of Public Safety 
Austin, Texas 


CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL CONGRESS 
PROGRAM COMMITTEF 
U. C. Felty, director Ohio Department 
of Highway Safety, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAIRMAN, MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Okla 
homa City Safety Council, Oklahoma 
City, Okla 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Richard O. Bennett, director, Automo 
tive Division, National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 
Accident and Fire Prevention Depart 
ment, Chicago, III 

T. N. Boate, manager, Accident Pre 
vention Dept., Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, New York, N. Y 

Paul E. Burke, executive director 
Maryland Traffic Safety Commission, Bal 
timore, Md 

Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell, 
California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, 
Calif 

Honorable Henry W. Clement, magis 
trate, Municipal Court, Plainfield, N. J 

Norman Damon, vice president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Washington 
D. ¢ 

M. R. Darlington, Jr., managing di 
rector, Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Comm., Washington, D. C 

Honorable Ruvian D. Hendrick, Judge, 
City Court, Shreveport, La 

E. H. Holmes, deputy commissioner, 
U. §. Bureau of Public Roads, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary-manager, 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, National 
Safety Council, Los Angeles, Calif 

Edward R. Klamm, manages, Accident 
Prevention Division, Allstate Insurance 
Company, Skokie, Ill 

Dean Mason Ladd, College of Law, 
State University of lowa, lowa City, Ia 

Burton W. Marsh, director, Traffic En 
gineering & Safety Dept., American Auto 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C 

Ralph A. Moyer, research professor 
Institute of Transportation & Trafic En 
gineering, University of California, Berke 
ley, Calif 

M. W. Pletcher, Traffic Safety Asso 
ciation of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 

R. C. Salisbury, director, Safety Divi 
sion, Motor Vehicle Department, Madi- 
son, Wis 

M. Mansfield Todd, executive secre 
tary, Institute of Traffic Engineers, New 
Haven, Conn 

George D. Watts, Judge of Recorders 
Court, Detroit, Mich 


Ex-Orricio MEMBERS 
Po.tice Division REPRESENTATIVES 
Col. H. N. Kirkman, director, Flor 
ida Dept. of Public Safety, Tallahassee, 
Fla 
Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Police De- 
partment, Eau Claire, Wis 


TRAFFIC CourRT REPRESENTATIVES 
Earle W. Frost, Judge, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo 
J. J. Quillin, Judge, Municipal Court, 
Portland, Oregon , 
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Past GENERAL CHAIRMEN 
John M. Gleason, chief administrative 
othcer, Greenwich, Conn 
Edmund B. Smith, 415 Argyle Build 
ing, Kansas City, Mo 


SECRETARY 
David M. Baldwin, director, Traftx 
Division, National Safety Council, Chi 

cago, Ill 


Police Division 
CHAIRMAN 


Chiet Bernard L. Garmire, Police De 
partment, Eau Claire, Wis 


Vice CHAIRMAN 


Col, Charles Oldham, commissioner of 
State Police, Frankfort, Ky 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 

Chief Carl Eustis, Police Department 
Louisville, Ky 

Superintendent Joseph A. Childs, 
Michigan State Police, East Lansing, Mich 

Deputy Chief H. W. Sullivan, Traffic 
Division, Police Department, Los An 
geles, Calif 

Deputy Superintendent Wm. A. John 
son, Police Department, Grand Rapids 
Mich 

Superintendent Henry R. Hayes, Met 
ropolitan Police Department, Boston 
Mass 

Chief G. R. Carrel, Colorado State 
Patrol, Denver, Colo 

Chief William Joiner, Police Depart 
ment, Gainesville, Fla 

Major W. H. Weber, Field Force 
Commander, Maryland State Police 
Pikesville, Md 

Assistant Chief Inspector John J. King 
Chief of Traffic, Police Department, New 
York, N. Y 

Chief Roy D. Kerr, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash 

Chief W. J. Elliott, Texas Highway 
Patrol, Austin, Tex 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Chief George A. Otlewis, Park Dis 
trict Police Department, Chicago, III 
(Chairman ) 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTE! 
Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, Califor 
nia Highway Patrol, Sacramento, Calif 
REPRESENTATIVES——TRAFFIC SECTION 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Col. H, N. Kirkman, Florida Highway 


Patrol, Tallahassee, Fla 
Chief Bernard L. Garmire, Police Dé 
partment, Eau Claire, Wis 


Traffic Court Division 


CHAIRMAN 

Hon. J. J. Quillin, presiding judge 
Municipal Court, Portland, Ore 
Vick CHAIRMAN 


Geraldine Macelwane, judge, Municipal 
Court, Toledo, Ohio 
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MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 

Roger A. Pfaff, judge, Municipal Court 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

John M. Murtagh, chief magistrate, New 
York City 

Ruel B. Chellis, chief clerk, Trafhe Court 
Detroit, Mich 

Robert L. Donigan, general 
NUTI, Evanston, Ill 

Stanley Sherr, chief magistrate, Baltimor 
Trathe Court, Baltimore, Md 

Joseph J. Butler, judge, Traffic Court 
Municipal Court of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 


counsel 


Morris Rosenthal, judge, Trafic Court 
St. Louis, Mo 

Howard J. Taylor, judge, Trafhe Court 
New Orleans, La 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Thomas M. Powers, judge, Trafhc Court, 
Akron, Ohio 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


James P. Economos, director, Tratth 
Court Program, American Bar Association 
Chicago, Ill 


Representatives Trafic Section Executive 
Committee 

Earle W. Frost, judge, Municipal Court 
Kansas City, Mo 

J. J. Quillin, presiding judge, Municipal 
Court, Portland, Ore 


Commercial Vehicle Section 


GsENERAL CHAIRMAN 


N. E. Aikin, director of industrial re 
lations, Commercial Motor Freight, Inc 
Columbus, Ohio 


Vick CHAIRMAN 
K. N. Beadle, director of safety, Pa 


cific Intermountain Expre Oakland 
Calif 
SECRETARY 


F. S. Lake, director of safety, Inter 
state Motor Freight System, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
F J Wirken director safety & per 
sonnel, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMA! 


Program 

Karl Schulze, marketing safety en 
gineer, Standard Oil Company of Cali 
fornia, San Francisco, Calif 


Conte 

L. J. Whitehead, director of compli 
ance & safety, Strickland Transportation 
Co., Dallas, Texas 


Driver Award 

N. J. Bleau, director of safety & per 
sonnel, Automobile Shippers, Inc., De 
troit, Mich, 


Membership 

P. E. Mondics, director of safety, East 
Texas Motor Freight Lines Dalla 
Texas 


sBportation Officers for 1955-56 


REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


Central 

J. H. Waspi, manager, Safety Depart 
ment, Allied Van Lines, Inc., Broadview 
il 


Eastern 

J. M. Shanaphy, asst. general man 
ager of transportation, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc.. New York, N. Y 
5 mmlbpern 

B. A. Rennolds, safety director, Vir 
ginia Stage Lines, Inc., Charlottesville, 
Va 
Western 

oe Hughes, director of safety 
Southern California Freight Lines, Los 
Angeles, Calif 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Central 

E. M. Barber, director, safety & per 
sonnel, Scherer Freight Lines, Ottawa 
iil 

G. H. Becker, operations manager 
Murphy Motor Freight Lines, Inc., St 
Paul, Minn 

W. T. Couch, safety engineer, Couch 
Motor Lines, Inc., Shreveport, La 

J. A. DePew, safety engineer, Dohrn 
Transfer Co., Rock Island, Ill 

S. E. Nelson, supt. of safety, Burling 
ton Truck Lines, Inc., Galesburg, Ill 


’ 


Eastern 

T. J. Biddle, motor vehicle safety en 
gineer, U. S. Post Office Department 
Washington, D. ¢ 

W. A. Duffy, director, safety & per 
sonnel, The Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co., Baltimore, Md 

J. W. Jacobson, director, Accident 
Control Division, F. J. Boutell Drive 
sway Co., Inc., Flint, Mich 

L. F. Purves, fleet superintendent 
Toronto Star Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Ca 
nada 

G. L. Smith, director of labor & 
afety, Motor Cargo, Inc., Akron, Ohio 


Southern 

J. K. Crouch, director of safety, At 
lantic Greyhound Corp., Charleston, W 
Va 

W. L. Frigon, director of industrial 
relations, Hennis Freight Lines, Inc 
Winston-Salem, N. C 

|. T. Jenkins, director of safety 
Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc., Kingsport 
Tenn 

J. E. Reid, director of safety, claims 
& insurance, Central Motor Lines, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C 

H. T. Walton, director, Department 
of Safety, McLean Trucking Co., Win 
ton-Salem, N. C 


Western 

A. R. Beecroft, safety supervisor 
Northern Division, Golden Stite Co 
Ltd., San Francisco, Calif 

A. S$. Lombardi, safety & personnel 
lirector, Cantlay & Tanzola, Inc Los 
Angeles, Calif 
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Begin Final 
S-D Day Drive 


Program to run from November 2! through December |1. 


EARLY 200 national 
tions will set in motion the se 

ond 8-D (Safe Driving) Day cam 
paign, when on November 21 they 
open a 10-day drive preceding S-D 
Day December 1 

All the leading safety organizations 
in America are participating actively 
the President's Committee on Traftx 
Safety major 
organizations representing agric ulture 
business and industry, labor, the pro 
media of public 
information, women, parents, reli 
gious, fraternal and serwice groups 
and veterans 

NSC Chapters and local safety coun 
cils all over the land have teamed up 
with other agencies, going all-out to 
make this year's S-D Day program a 
SULT CSS 

The President's Committee also an 
nounced that every principal federal 
governments and 


Organiza 


report d, along with 


fessions, education 


agency, all state 
many municipal governments are en 
rolled in the program 

In defining the policy of the $-D 
Day program, the $-D Day executive 
committee laid plans to begin tallying 
fatalities on November 21, continuing 
through S-D Day plus 10, or Decem 
ber 11, This will provide a broader 
statistical base for measuring the ef 
fectiveness of the program 

Members of the S-D Day executive 
committee include: Chairman Albert 
]. Veglia, registrar of motor vehicles, 
California; Vice Chairman Walter 
Belson, director of public relations, 
American Trucking Associations, Inc 
Secretary J. W. Bethea, staff director, 
President's Committee for Trafhx 
Safety; Thomas N. Boate, Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies 
Gordon H. Cole, editor, The Machin 
ist; John Gibbons, Automotive Safety 
Foundation; William G. Johnson, Na 
tional Safety Council; Burton W 
Marsh, American Automobile Associa 
tion, Gordon Sessions, Sessions & 
Caminita; A. E. Spottke, Allstate In 
surance Company; J. C. Stennett, Na 
tional Association of Automotive Mu 
tual Insurance Companies, and Col 
C, W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent, 
Department of State Police, Va. 

Principal sources of S-D Day pro 


motional material for all organizations 
and individuals that do not develop 
their own specialized pieces are the 
National Safety Council and the 
American Automobile Association 
The President's Committee is mak 
ing available through the National 
Safety Council an insert piece for mail 
ing with letters, monthly bills, etc. It 
consists of brief facts and suggestions 
on S-D Day for the general public 
The leaflet——"S-D Day Facts’ 


has been published and distributed to 


all organizations and individuals en 
gaged in promoting S-D Day 

The American Automobile Asso 
ciation through its 750 affiliated motor 
clubs and branches will distribute 
posters, bumper strips and other mate 
tials plus placards for school safety 
patrols 

The American Petroleum Industries 
Committee has come out with a special 
S-D Day kit and are pushing yo tam 
for the S-D Day campaign via adver 
tising, the trade press and in the in 
dustry 

The American Trucking Associa 
tions are going all-out through member 
fleets to back up the program as are 
other national organizations. In all 
close to 300 organizations have joined 
with the 50 national groups with a 
major interest in traffic safety to put 
the program over 

Remember: Make 
Driving Day! 


every day Safe 





around here gets worse every day.” 


The cat's name is Peanuts 





Safety-Minded Tabby 


“Won't they ever bring it? Service 


N THE home of a man and his wife in Columbia, Mo., lives a cat 
a very beloved and well-trained cat 

The man and his wife are Mr, and Mrs, W. Judd Wyatt, Mr. Wyatt 
is director of advertising for the MFA Mutual Insurance Co. and about 
as safety-minded a fellow as you'll ever see 
fact that his company has won the NSC Public Interest Award 
and he’s safety-minded, too! 

For proof, look at the pictures above. At the left Peanuts is ready 
for his evening meal. He always sits at a TV table and, of course, 
wears a bib, Do you think he’s a bum? 

At the right Peanuts is finished with his meal. And where's the bib? 
Why, Peanuts has had it removed because, as every safety-minded cat 
knows, a bib could be a tripping hazard! 

If a cat can be that safe, so can we! Viva la Peanuts! 


“Jump down from here with a bib on 
and break my neck? Are you nuts?" 


This is evidenced by the 
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Apnoea maximum state highway safety program, 
costing an additional seven-and-a-half million dollars, 
was considered in a special session of the Michigan State 
Legislature called by Governor G. Mennen Williams, 
November Ist. 

The governor is recommending a 14-point program de- 
veloped by the Michigan Safety Commission. Three of the 
14 points provide for general overhauling of the driver 
licensing system and call for state instead of local exam 
iners, doubling the records and central drivers file, and 
greatly expanding the driver improvement program 

Other proposals include state funds for underwriting 
high school driver education, expansion of state police, 
state funds for a traffic administration center at Michigan 
State University, a vehicle inspection program, and more 
than tripling the budget of the State Safety Commission 
for public education and research 

Also recommended was legislation requiring physical 
examinations for school bus drivers, and strengthening of 
the chemical tests program through legislation similar to the 
New York law whereby driver license applicants are asked 
to authorize the use of such tests at any future date 

It was also recommended that study commissions be 
established to consider problems involved in the establish- 
ment of a maximum speed law and roadside vending. 

The 14-point program incorporates recommendations 
which have been made to Michigan by the National Safety 
Council in its Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 


Launch Dade County Council 

Jacob I. Jackson, formerly assistant director of Traffic 
Safety, State of Indiana, has been named executive director 
of the recently organized Dade County, Florida, Citizens 
Safety Council in Miami 

Fostered by the Miami Chamber of Commerce, the new 
safety organization will give primary attention to the 
growing trafic problem in the populous resort area of 
southern Florida. 

Jackson, whose home has been Frankfort, Indiana, at- 
tended Purdue University and during World War II was 
a captain with a bomber group in Europe. Following 
the war he delivered planes for an export company and for 
three years was employed by an Indian Maharaja as per- 
sonal pilot and air fleet director 

He served with the Indiana State Police for four years 
before his appointment last May as assistant director of 
Traffic Safety for the State of Indiana. 


Allstate Foundation Grants 
Twenty-eight universities received grants for driver edu- 
cation from the Allstate Foundation in 1954, according to 
a recent release from the Allstate Insurance Company. 
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vam . me . 

New Jersey s Governor Kobert B, Meyner (lett) and Attwrney 
General Grover C. Richman, Jr., survey exhibit which rang 
the bell with all who viewed it. It’s the wreckage of a car in 
which five young people met sudden death. The exhibit which is 
touring New Jersey stopped in front of the State House, Tren- 
ton, as part of its itinerary. Sometimes you have to show ‘em 


Typical of these grants is the $5000 annual grant to 
the University of Southern California which provided 
training for more than one hundred driver education 
teachers in Los Angeles during the university's summer 
session 

In addressing these summer graduates, John C. Hall, 
NSC district representative, urged them to work closely 
with local safety councils in their communities, 


San Francisco Traffic Violators’ School 

A Traffic Violators’ School in San Francisco is expected 
to get underway in October. Municipal Judge fae 
Underwood, chairman of the coordinating committee on 
the project, announced recently that complete plans have 
been drawn for final approval by the board of education 
Instructors will be provided by the police department; the 
board of education; the San Francisco Chapter, NSC; and 
the AAA. The classes will be limited at first to the more 
flagrant violators and later will include all ticket holders 
who, upon conviction, will be “sentenced” to attend the 
school by municipal judges, in lieu of more serious punish- 
ment. Classes will be held in the evenings and on Sundays. 
To Page 23 
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FE VER since the word got out about 
4 Jerry Deska the kids in his neigh- 
borhood have agreed he’s the luckiest 
kid in town 

Jerry, 12, got to make a haulaway 
trip with his father, Jerry Deska, Sr., 
a driver for Automobile Shippers. The 
Detroit youngster found out that his 
dad had to be able to handle five cars 
at a time on the haul to Steubenville, 
Ohio. And Jerry, St.—a six-year NSC 
Safe Driver Award winner—got as 
big a bang out of it as did Junior 


There was a lot of red tape to be 
cleared away before Jerry climbed up 
in the high cab beside his father. The 














youngster went through the complete 
routine of a haulaway with his dad 
explaining the whys and wherefores 
of each step. From the time Jerry 
and his dad found their assignment on 
the dispatcher’s board until they 
checked back in several days later Jerry 
was a helper on the run. 

Automobile Shippers fitted Jerry out 
with a spanking new uniform, briefed 
him on the hazards to be expected 
on such a trip and aaleloal that 
these were no excuse for ‘‘accidents,”’ 
Jerry caught on fast 

The excitement of the trip started 
the night before the run, when he 
washed the tractor unit of the tractor 






Jerry has a complete uniform, making him an official member 
of the haulaway crew. 
until he wore one he didn’t realize its significance, At left 


tie-down chains on each car hold it securely to the trailer frame 





trailer combination just to have some 
thing to do. Sleep—well, that was 
out of the question 

Once the rig was on the highway 
the trip unfolded like a movie. Hold- 
ing a steady pace through traffic, 
following roads that covered constantly 
changing terrain, taking it gently on 
the hills, coasting to rest stations and 
overnight stops, it was more exciting 
than television. Jerry learned to watch 
the danger signs, for checkpoints and 
the need for securing the rig at stops 

Now back at home, still sporting 
his uniform cap, Jerry's an authority on 
haulaway driving among the younger 
set. Experience you know! 
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He knew his dad had a uniform, but 


below: Securing the load is one of the basic measures. Four 











orial Magazine (Photos by Rod Rieser) 


(Center) Jerry checks LC.C. kit—flares, flags, sealed-beam head 
lamp unit, etc. And they make sure kit is in working order, 
too. (Third photo from left below) Norman Bleau, director of 
safety and personnel of Automobile Shippers, Inc., helps Jerry 
place Operation Safety bumper strip on tractor unit 
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Jerry and his father check 
their assignment from dis 
patch board where assign 
ments for the company's 
3400 drivers are regularly 
scheduled 


4 


Jerry and his dad hit a 
stretch of highway pa 
trolled by Automobile 
Transporters Association 
highway patrol car which 
has radar unit for speed 
check. Jerry's getting the 
lowdown on “finger” sci 
ence puts on errant traas 
port drivers from Harold 
Halbrooks, director of 
NATA's Accident Pre 


vention Division 


Preliminaries completed, 
the loaded rig rolls out 
of the terminal with its 
cargo secured for the 300 
mile trip to Steubenville 
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Jerry helps his father in first step of unloading rig. Long ramp run- 


way must be set at proper pitch for safe descent 


Off comes the tarpaulin. Journey's end at the dealer's agency 
and car must arrive in perfect condition 


Chowtime. Jerry and his 
father tie into dinner in 
wayside diner. So fixed 
are the schedules of the 
haulaway truckers that 
eating and sleeping ac- 
commodations are deter- 
mined as a matter of 
routine. 


Jerry watches as dad se- 
cures the trailer for their 
overnight stay at motel, 
Square-ended tire jack is 
used as chock to prevent 
rig from moving. 


Dad backs first car down the ramp, keeping the door open 


so he can watch clearances in final stage of journey. 


Jerry is trying to record highlights of the trip. So much to 


remember, but he knows he's the luckiest kid in town. 
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What's Cookin’ in the Field 


From Page 19 


The Education Committee of the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, 
has gone on record as favoring an 
Inventory of high school traffic safety 
activities and an evaluation form to be 
prepared in conjunction with the Cali 
fornia Association of Student Coun- 
cils, District 17, to determine the ex- 
tent to which the recommendations of 
the last teen-age conference have been 
implemented. The Inventory and check 
will apply only to the high schools of 
the Los Angeles School District for the 
time being. 


California Crusade in High Gear 

In an enlightening progress report 
on the Northern California Teatmnsters 
Green Cross Safety Crusade, released 
at the half-way mark in early October, 
General Chairman Joseph J. Diviny 
lists a wide variety of promotional 
activities and tells of broad participa- 
tion by the public in the pledge cam 
paign and the three essay divisions for 
students, teachers and peace officers 

High spots that reflected the magni 
tude of the project include: More than 
250,000 pledge cards signed and re 
turned and another 100,000 signed 
and yet to be collected; more than 
200,000 folders describing the Crusade 
have been distributed; 160 24-sheet 
billboards are announcing the project 
and tens of thousands of posters, 
bumper strips and other promotional 
aids are being displayed. Several col 
leges and many high schools are urg 
ing every student to sign the safe 
driving pledge In the high schools 
both pupils and teachers are being 
asked to try for the essay prizes, which 
include 12 college scholarships for the 
students. Women’s organizations are 
adding impact through their members 
city officials, unions and other groups 
are busy “telling the world’ about the 
Crusade, Officers and men of eleven 
military posts in the 48 participating 
counties are solidly behind the drive 
State officials are spurring interest 
through important outlets and more 
than 800 mercantile and industrial 
firms are publicizing the program and 
Pre $5 
and radio are giving wholchearted co 
operation. The Crusade even has its 
own “Theme Girl,” lovely Karen Wal 
ner of Modesto who was a runner-up 
in the “Miss California’’ pageant 
Chairman Diviny mentions the valu 
able aid given by interested civic clubs 
in many cities. In addition to his work 


urging employee participation 
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as head of the Teamsters groups in 
California, Chairman Diviny is also 
president of the San Francisco Chapter, 
NSC 


L. A. Traffic Meet 

The Third Traffic Engineering Con 
ference of the Greater Los Angeles 
Chapter, NSC, held on August 31, 
was attended by 109 municipal officials 
and others interested in the trafh« 
safety problem. Twenty-seven cities, 
two counties, two state agencies, the 
U. S. Air Force and 16 additional gov 
ernmental agencies and private com- 
panies had representatives at the meet- 
ing, held at the University of Southern 
California. The Conference was de 
voted mainly to informal study and 
discussion of the most important of 
more than 200 changes in the Cali 
fornia vehicle code at the last session 
of the legislature. These included the 
changes in crosswalk marking, speed 
zoning, ‘Yield Right of Way’’ signs, 
turning movements, limit lines, double 
center lines, et THE END 


NFPA Announces 
New Sprinkler Standard 

A 1955 revised fire safety standard 
Standards for the Installation of 
Sprinkler Systems,’’ has been published 
by the National Fire Protection Asso 
iation, it was recently announced by 


Robert S. Moulton, NFPA secretary 


The Standard was officially adopted 
by the NFPA Board of Directors fol 
lowing authorization given by the As 
sociation’s membership at its annual 
meeting last spring in Cincinnati 


The Standard includes general in 
formation on sprinkler systems; how 
to classify various properties accord 
ing to their fire hazards; preparation 
of buildings prior to making sprinkler 
installations; water supplies and fire 
department connections. Also recom 
mended are specifications on piping, 
valves, pipe fittings and hangers 
sprinkler temperature ratings, location 
ind spacing of sprinklers, dry-pipe 
and pre-action systems, sprinkler 
alarms, outside sprinklers for prote: 
tion against exposure fires, et 

NFPA Standard No. 13 is now 
available in pamphlet form (162 
pages—one dollar per copy) from the 
NFPA, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
Mass. The text is also included in 
the 1955 edition of the National Fire 
Codes. published in September 1955 








THE BIG PAY-OFF 


INNERS of the National Fleet 

Safety Contest-—who chalked up 
new records in accident prevention 
were honored Thursday, October 20 
at the eighth Victory Award Luncheon, 
sponsored by General Motors Corpo 
ration and held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the La Salle Hotel. Approximately 
600 leaders in the field of transporta 
tion were guests of General Motors 
to honor the fleet winners 

The luncheon was the highlight of 

the Commercial Vehicle and Transit 
sessions of the 43rd Congress 


More thati 1,600 fleets entered the 
contest 0 pangs 155,887 ve 
hicles), rolled up more than 3), bil 
lion miles, reported 54,409 accidents 
and had an average rate of 1.44 acci 
dents per 100,000 miles. This is equiv 
alent to about 69,700 miles of travel 
per accident, 

Fleets reporting in both of the last 
two years slashed their accidents 11 
ver cent while mileage was hiked 
I'rucks, buses and passenger cars—the 
three principal classes of vehicles—all 
had rates lower than last year. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, presented 
winners with awards at ceremonies in 
the Century Room of the La Salle 
Hotel just prior to the award luncheon 


First place recognition in the vati- 
ous divisions of the contest went to 61 
fleets. Trophies for second and third 
place and certificates for honorable 
mention added another 107 awards 
made to leading fleets 


Finley S. Lake, director of safety, 
Interstate Motor Freight System, Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and chairman of 
the NSC Commercial Vehicle Section 
Program Committee, president at the 
luncheon. William F. Hufstader, vice 
resident in charge of Distribution 
Call General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Mich,, was the featured speaker 


INTERCITY TRUCK 
COMMON CARRIER 
Group | 
Winner—Pacific Intermountain Express 
Line Haul Fleet, Salt Lake City 
Second—Cantlay & Tanzola, Inc, Los An 
gcles 
Third—West Coast Past Freight, Line Haul 
Fleet, California Div 


Group 2 
Winner—Consolidated Freightways, Inc 
Minneapolis Area Fleet, Minneapolis 


Second—Commercial Motor Freight, Inc., of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind 
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Chird—Consolidated Freightways, Inc 
Fargo Area Fleet, Fargo, N. D 


Group 3 
Winner—-The Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co., Baltimore, Md 
Second—-Mistletoe Express Service, Okla 
homa City, Okla. 


Third—-The Davidson Transfer & Storage 
Co., Baltimore, Md 


Group 4 
Winner-——-Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Dickinson Area Fleet, Dickinson, N. D 
Second—-Kansas Van & Storage Company, 

Inc., Topeka, Kans 
Third—-Pacific Motor Trucking Company, 
Eastern District 
INTERCITY TRUCK 
PRIVATE CARRIER 
Group | 


Winner—Cabot Carbon Company, Truck 
Fleet, Pampa, Texas 

Second——Atlanta Newspapers, Inc., Atlanta 
Ga 


Third—Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., 

Long Beach Division, Long Beach, Calif 
Group 2 

Winner—Trojan Powder Company, Seipk 
Plant, Allentown, Pa 

Second—Radio Corporation of America, In 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Third—Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., Natividad Fleet. 


INTERCITY FLEET 
Group | 
Winner—Texas Consolidated Transporta 
tion Company, San Antonio, Texas 


PETROLEUM 


Group 2 


Winner—Consumers Cooperative Associa 
tion, Transportation Division, Phillips 
burg, Kans 


Intercity Bus 


Winner—Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


CITY TRUCK--—COMMON CARRIER 

Group | 

Winner—-Western Express 
Falls, Montana 


North Great 


Second—Western Truck Lines, Ltd. Los 
Angeles 

Third—Orange Transportation Company, 
In 

Group 2 

Winner—Fred Scherer, Inc., Ottawa, Ill 

Second-—McLean Trucking Company, Fayet 
ville, N. € 


Third—John Winklers Sons, Inc 


CITY TRUCK—CONTRACT CARRIER 

Winner—United Parcel Service of Pa., Inx 
Newton Station, Philadelphia 

Second——United Parcel Service of New 
York, Inc., Clifton, N. Y 

Third—United Parcel Service of Pa., Inc., 
Country Station, Philadelphia 


CITY TRUCK—PRIVATE CARRIER 
Group | 
Winner—Kingston Trap Rock Company 
Kingston, N J 

Second——-Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St 
Louis, Mo 

Third 


General Electric Company 


Group 2 
Winner—Trafhce Department Fleet, Bendix 
Products Division, Bendix Aviation Cor 
poration 


Second—Westweco Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corporation 
South Charleston, W. Va 


Third——-Canteen Company, New Brunswick 
N. J 


CITY TRUCK-—-PETROLEUM 
Group | 
W inner-——Socony-Mobil Oil Co., Inc., Phil 
adelphia Division 


Group 2 


Winner—Shell Oil Company, Sacramento 
Division 


CITY TRUCK—GOVERNMENT 


Group | 

Winner—North Atlantic Division, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army 
Group 2 


Winner—The Union County Park Commis 
sion, Elizabeth, N. J 


CITY BUS 
Group | 


Winner—City of Phoenix, Division of 
Transportation, Phoenix, Ariz 


Group 2 
Winner—Charlottesville & Albemarle Bus 
Company, Charlottesville, Va 
BAKERY 
Group | 


Winner—Continental Baking Company 
Ogden, Utah 

Second—-Continental Baking Company, St 
Joseph, Mo 

Third—Schulze Baking Company, Division 
of Interstate Bakeries Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind 


Group 2 
Winner-——-Weber Baking Company, Division 
of Interstate Bakeries Corporation, Santa 
Barbara, Calif 
Second—Schulze Baking Company, Division 
of Interstate Bakeries Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind 
Third—Striehmann Brothers Company, Har 
risburg, Pa 
BEVERAGES 
Winner-—Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc 


Lawrenceburg, Ind 


ICE CREAM & DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Group | 


Winner—Land O'Lakes Creameries, In 
Consumer Fleet 
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Group 2 


Southern Dairies, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn 


PETROLEUM COMPANIES 

Production 

Winner—Cabot Shops, Inc 
Pampa Texas 


Second—-Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Com 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas 


Truck Fleet, 


Pipe Line 
Winner—Pipe Line Department Trucks 
Pan Am Southern Corporation, El Dor 


ado, Ark 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Group | 
Community Public Service Com 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas 
Second—South Carolina Electric & Gas 
Company, Columbia and Charleston Di 
vision 
Third—Idaho Power Company, Truck and 
Picup Fleet 


Winner 


Group 2 
W inner—S uthwestern Public Service Com 
pany, System Construction. 
Second—-The Western Colorado 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Third—Runestone Electric Association, Al 
exandria, Minn 


Powe i 
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DAY-OFF! More than 600 guests honored winners in the National 

Safety Council's National Fleet Safety Contest. The roster of honor 

in the field of motor transportation fills these two pages, spills over on 
other pages. General Motors Corporation played host for the eighth 
consecutive year, and this year's affair topped all previous luncheons. 
Inset: Finley S. Lake, director of safety, Interstate Motor Freight System, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich., and chairman of the Program Committee of 
the Commercial Vehicle Section of the Council, exchanges congratulations 
with W. L. Shaffner, director, Fleet Services, General Motors Corporation. 


PASSENGER CARS—EASTERN AREA 
Group | 
Winner—Socony Mobil Oil Company, In 
Wadhams Division, Milwaukee, Wis 
Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc 

Albany Division 


Second 


Third—Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Lower Mississippi Valley Division, 
Vicksburg, Miss 


Group 2 


Winner—Region 8, U. §. Forest Service 
Headquarters, Atlanta, Ga 

Second Socony Mobil Oi Company Ine 
Lakes Division, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Thitd—The Mason & Dixon Lines, In 
Kingsport, Tenn 


Group 3 
Winner—Shell Oil Company, Sewaren 
Plant 
Second——~McLean Trucking Company, Sales 


Fleet, Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 


Third-——Kendall Refining Company, Brad 
ford, Pa 


PASSENGER CARS—WESTERN AREA 
Group | 
Winner Gulf Oil Corporation, Fort Wortl 
Production Division 
Second 
pany 


Community Public Service Con 





rhird—Interstate Oil Pipe Line Company 
Shreveport, La 


Group 2 
Winner——-General Foods Sales Division 
General Line, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Second—Shell Oil Company, Midland Area 
Third——Union Gas & Oil Corporation of 
Louisiana 
Group 3 
Winner—The Southwest Ice & Dairy Prod 
ucts Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Second—Pacific Intermountain Express, 
Courtesy Car Fleet 
Third——-Knowlton’s Passenger Car Fleet, 
San Antonio, Texas 


SMALL FLEETS 
Commercial—Intercity 
W/inner—-The Borden Food Products Com 

pany, Midwest Division, Madison, Wis 
Second——Coverall Rental Service, In 
CThird—Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc., South 

Bend, Ind 


Commercial—Cilty 


Winner—Wagner Baking Corporation 
Pleasantville, N 


Second—Canteen Service of Northern Wis 
consin, Wausau, Wis 


Thitd-——Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Cornwells Heights Plant 
Next Page 
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The Big Pay-Off 


From Page 25 


Passenger Cars 
Winner—General Services Administration, 
Region 10, Seattle, Wash 
Second-—-Cabot Shops, Inc., 
Fleet, Pampa, Texas 


Passenger Car 


Third—Shell Chemical Corporation, Shell 
Point Plant 


Intercity Truck—Government 
Winner-—Ouachita National Forest, U. § 
Forest Service, Hot Springs, Ark 


Coal & lee 
Winner——Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co 
Phoenix, Ariz 


Petroleum Refining 
Winner—Shell Chemical Corporation, Bur 
ton Plant 


Meat Packing 

W inner—-Kingan, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 
DIVISIONS JOINTLY SPONSORED BY NA 
TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL AND NATIONAI 
AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTERS ASSOCIATION 


l ruchaway 
Group ! 
Winner-——Dealers Transport Company, Inc 
Kansas City, Mo 
Second—M & © Convoy, In 
N. Y 
Third-——Jack Cooper Transport Company 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo 


Buffalo 


Group 2 
Winner-—-Dependable Auto Transport Con 
pany, Inc., Seattle, Wash 


Second——Martin Brothers Transport, In 
Amarillo, Texa 


Third-—Martin L. Speck, Dillsbury, Pa 


Drit eaway 
Group ! 
Winner—Auto Convoy Company, Dallas 
Texas 
Second—Eastern Automobile Forwarding 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 


Third-——Robert R. Walker, Inc., South Bend 
Ind 


Group Z 
Winner—Hulbert Forwarding Company 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y 


Second—Great Lakes Forwarding Corpora 
tion, Chicago 
Third-——-Dependable Auto Transport Com 
pany, Inc., Seattle, Wash 
DIVISIONS JOINTLY SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL Savery COUNCIL AND THE IN 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF 
PoLicr 


Municipal Police 
Group | 
Winner—Austin Police Department, Austin 
Texas 
Second——-Tacoma Police Department, Ta 
coma, Wash 
Third—Pasadena Police Department, Pasa 
dena, Calif 
Group 2 


Winner—Riverside Police Department, Riv 
erside Calif 


2b 





Committee held in Toronto, 


safety 





ON. Brooke Claxton (right), general chairman of the first national con- 
ference on highway safety held last May in Ottawa congratulates W. M. V. 
Ash, president of the Ontario Safety League and president of Shell Oil 
Company of Canada, Lid., who was elect 
established Canadian Highway Safety Conference at a meeting of the General 

Zeoteniber 28th. The Conference is supported by 
national, provincial and local organizations interested in promoting traffic 


chairman of the now officially 








Second—-Greensboro Police Department, 


Greensboro, N. C 


Chird—Burbank Police -" Patrol 
Division, Burbank, Cali 


Group 3 
Marion Police Department, Mar 


Winner 
ion, O 


2-wheeled motorcycles 


Winner—Greensboro Palice Department 
Greensboro, N. ¢ 


Second——Freeport Police Department, Free 
port, N. Y 
3-wheeled motorcycles 
Winner—Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Second—Bridgeport Police Department 
Bridgeport, Conn 
State Police 


Winner——-Nebraska Safety Patrol, Lincoln 
Neb 

Second-——California Highway Patrol, Sacra 
mento, Calif 


DIVISIONS JOINTLY SPONSORED BY THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL AND MILK IN 
puUSTRY FOUNDATION 

Class A 
Group | 


Winner—Shetheld Farms Company, Inc 
New York, N. Y 








Group 2 
Winner—Southern Dairies, Inc., Asheville, 
N. ¢ 
Class B 


W inner-—Cloverland Dairy Products Corpo 
ration, New Orleans, La 


Class ¢ 


Winner—Durham Dairy Products, In 
Durham, N. ¢ 
DIVISIONS JOINTLY SPONSORED BY Na 
TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL AND AMERICAN 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


Gas Utility—Very Large Group 
Winner—-Hope Natural Gas Company 
Clarksburg, W. Va 
Gas Utility—Large Group 
Winner—Pioneer Natural Gas Company, 
Amarillo, Texas 
Gas Utility—Medium Group 


Winner—Wisconsin Power & Light Com 
pany, Madison, Wis 


Second-—Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
Gas Industry—Small Group 
Winner—Concord Natural Gas Corpora 
tion, Concord, N 
Gas Transmission System 


Winner—Alabama-Tennessee Natural Gas 
Company THe ENp 
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Any Day Now-Pow! 


WEEDV-BAR 


TIRE CHAINS 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 























Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








November 17-18, Cincinnati, O. 


Fifth Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 


Conference (Netherland Plaza Hotel) 
Contact George |! Fouch, conference 
chairman, 1718 Union Central Bldg 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 18-19, Denver 

Colorado Teen-Age Trathe Safety Con 


ferenee 


Contact H 


A Storey, exe 


utive 


director, The Colorado Highway Safety 

Council, 301 State Capitol Bldg., Denver 

2, Colo 

December 4-10, New Orleans, La. 
American Association of State Highway 

Othcials (Jung Hotel) 

December 12-13, New Orleans, La. 


Annual Louisiana Safety Conference and 








STOP 


Safety Patrol 
Equipment List 


=) 
CJ 
CJ 
J 


Belts 

Caps, Helmets 
Badges 

Arm Brassards 
Emblems 

Raincoats 

Capes 

Caution Flags 

Merit Awards 

Boots & Overshoes 
Corporal Digbys 
Trafficones 

School Warning Signs 
Traffic Control Signs 


Check up on your equipment — we'll be glad to 
make suggestions to help bringing it up-to-date. 


CHANCES WITH YOUR 
STUDENTS .... INSURE THEIR 
SAFETY WITH A WELL EQUIPPED 


SAFETY PATROL 


TAKING 








GRAUBARD'S °°." ° 
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Exhibit (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact Charles 
E. Doerler, secretary, P. O. Box 1148, 
Shreveport, La 


Mar. 4-6, Atlanta, Ga. 


Southern Safety Conference and Expo 
sition (Biltmore Hotel). W. L. Groth 
executive director, P.O. Box 8927, Rich 
mond 25, Va 


Mar. 19-21, Los Angeles 

Third Annual Southern California 
Safety Congress and Exhibit (Ambassador 
Hotel). Joseph M. Kaplan, secretary 
manager, Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council, 610 S. Main 
Street, Los Angeles 14 


March 26, 27, 1956, Dallas 
Annual Texas Safety Conference (Baker 
Hotel). Contact J. O. Musick, general 


manager, Texas Safety Association, Inc 
830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 


May 22-24, 1956, Rochester, N. Y. 

First Genesee Valley Safety Conference 
Sponsored by Rochester Safety Council, 
Genesee Valley Chapter ASSE and 
Rochester Industrial Management Coun 
cil. Contact Wm. J. Enders, 55 St. Paul 
St.. Rochester, N. Y 


Apr. 10-12, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central States Safety Conference (Hotel 
Chase) Reyburn Hoffman, secretary 
manager, The Safety Council of Greate: 
St. Louis, 511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 


The War 

on Accidents 

From Page 6 

that city, and third place—Mrs. John 
S. Gardiner, Baltimore, chairman of 
the Maryland Womens’ Groups for 
lraftic Safety. 

Winners of the Carol Lane group 
awards include: Grand prize 
Women's Division of the Greater 
Minneapolis Safety Council; second 


place The Parent-Teacher Council, 
Provo, Utah, and third place—Black 
Mountain Women's Club, Black 


Mountain, N. C. 

Women leaders from all parts of 
the country attended the Carol Lane 
Awards luncheon—-sponsored by the 
Shell Oil Company on Tuesday 
noon, October 18. in the Ballroom of 
the Blackstone Hotel. Mrs. Ivy Baker 
Priest, Treasurer of the United States, 
was the featured speaker 

Winners were honored at the re 
ception for women, immediately fol 
lowing the luncheon. Mrs. Jean Wade 
Rindlaub, vice president, Batten, Bar 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., was the 
featured speaker of the reception 

Miss Marion E, Martin, Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry, State of 
Maine, and vice president for women's 
activities, NSC, presided at the lunch- 
eon and reception. THE END 
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aE saa 


OPERA 


ION 


ee AKE Every Day Safe Driving 
Day!” 

This will be the clarion call to all 
Americans in the nationwide observ 
ance of S-D (Safe Driving) Day 
December 1. 

To assist in this nationwide S-D 
Day program, the National Safety 
Council has prepared and distributed 
a special S-D Day kit of materials 
designed to fit local program needs 

This kit includes a special planning 
guide loaded with ideas and sugges 
tions for organizing and promoting 
an effective and well-balanced pro 
gram; a leaflet giving the facts and 
statistics behind the accident picture 
together with explanations of the fac 
tors involved in traffic accidents and 
possible solutions; a set of radio 
scripts each of which dramatizes the 
various aspects of safe driving and 
safe walking; mews releases and a 
newspaper editorial aimed at public 
education in traffic safety; directions 
for organizing an effective S-D Day 
program for the small community 
and a special newsletter slanted to 
women's clubs and civic groups sug 
gesting how they can publicize and 
promote greater traffic safety in their 
communities. 

The S-D Day kit also contains 
samples of the other materials avail 
able—posters, handouts, dash stickers 
buttons, arm bands, newspaper mats 
bumper strips, etc. This kit is dis 
tributed free of charge upon request 
to the National Safety Council. 

The regular Operation Safety kit 
for December is slanted at reducing 
trafic accidents, which reach a peak 
during the Christmas holiday season 
This kit is designed to be used as a 
follow-up and continuing part of the 
S-D Day campaign. It contains com 
plete program materials for organizing 
community drives against the hazard 
ous factors involved in the appalling 
number of holiday traffic fatelities 
drunk driving, speed, bad weather 
conditions, poor visibility, and the 
general heedlessness of both motorists 
and pedestrians which accompanies 
the Christmas spirit. 

For further information about the 
Operation Safety program, write to 
Bob Shinn, director, Operation Safety, 
National Safety Council. 425 N. Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11, Hl. 

THE END 
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A Size 90.12 9.07 $0.06 $0.04 
8 Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 6.108 
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on all orders for imprinting 
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POSTER PRICES 


Posters iilustrated on these are included in the automatic Motor Transporte- 
tion poster se:vices. Automatic poster sets ere available on yearly subscriptio 
thet provides (4) subjects per month vis. (2) “A” size (8/;"'x11'") and (2) “8” 
size (17°'x23"). Automatic service Is provided in the following ca es: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.48 set; 
Intercity Truck intercity Bus 5-49 sets, S648 per set; 50-999 sets 
Seles Truck Taxicab 55.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: 
14 10-99 100-999 1000-4999° 
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—teme A2 7 06 04 
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Posters on these pages ere double these prices to non-members of the Nationa! 

{oiety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 

posters 17''x23", A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the of 

pyr: | is required on all orders for imprinting. “Write for prices on quantities 
or more. 
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Jay-walkers cross at mid-block 
Wherever people shop; 
Better watch them closely 
And be prepared to stop. 
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You need what it takes - 
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September deaths—3,530—up 


12 per cent to make seventh 


consecutive month this year to show an increase. Worst 
September experience since 1941. Nine-month toll—27,060. 


Te September song was a dirge 
for 3,530 Americans killed in traf 
fic accidents—the greatest number of 
auto deaths in September in 14 years 

The September toll this year was 
the highest since 1941, when 3,746 
died 

It marked the seventh vonsecutive 
month this year to show an increase 
over the corresponding month of last 
year, and September's 12 per cent 


taled 27,060. That was an increase of 
6 per cent over the nine-month figure 
for last year 


A major contributing factor in the 
increase in deaths still appeared to be 
a continuing growth in motor vehicle 
travel. At the end of eight months 
(latest figure available) mileage was 
running 8 per cent ahead of 1954 and 
11 per cent ahead of 1953. For these 
same months, deaths were up 5 per 


jump was the largest of the seven cent in 1955 over 1954, but were 
For nine months trafic deaths to down 2 per cent from 1953 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
1954-55 1954-55 
Month 1955 1954 1955 Change Change 
January 2,910 2,850 2,850 2% 0 
February 2,524 2,450 2,250 11% 8% 
March 2,798 2,550 2,680 — 40 + 5% 
April 2,851 2,600 2,760 - 3% + 6% 
May 4,002 2,910 4,080 + 3% + 6% 
June 4,050 2,780 2,970 - 3% + 7% 
July 4,173 4,010 4,340 + 5% + 11% 
August 4,605 4,280 4,600 0 + 10% 
September 4,575 4,150 4,530 + $% + 12% 
Nine Months 27,287 25,580 27,060 1% + 6% 
October 4,699 4,500 
November 4,271 4,350 
December 4,758 4,570 
TOTAI 47,955 46,000 


The 1953 figures are from N.O.V.S. 
estimates 


All other figures are National Safety Council 
The 1955 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage 


change from 1954 to 1955 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1954-1955 


change in the entire country 


are received for the various months 
differ sligh«l 
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Since national estimates made in this way become more 
accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time t time as new reports 
For this reason the figures above for 1955 may 
from figures for the same months which will be published in future 


THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 
Director, NSC Statistics & Research Division 


Because travel is increasing more 
than deaths in 1955, the death rate 
for eight months was 5.9 deaths per 


100 million miles—the lowest on rec- 
ord for the period. For the same 
eight-month period, the rates were 6.1 
in 1954 and 6.7 in 1953 

Despite the high death total for 
September, nearly half of 45 reporting 
states had fewer deaths than in Sep- 
tember of the previous year. For 
eight months, however, only 12 states 
still showed improvement, They were 


Idaho —20% 
Arizona 11% 
Minnesota — 6% 
New Mexico — 5% 
lowa 4G 
Florida 4% 
Maryland 2% 
West Virginia — 2% 
Kansas — 1% 
Arkansas 1% 
Nebraska ~ 1% 
New Jersey * 


*Decrease less than one-half per cent. 

The drop in deaths in September 
and for the nine months was about 
the same in the reporting cities as 
it was in the states. Among 503 cities, 
deaths were up 11 per cent in Septem 
ber and 5 per cent for nine months. 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1954-1955 
000 - + + = Y Y ™ . Y y 
0° DEATHS 
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Of the cities with decreases at the end , CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
of nine months, the following have FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1954 TO 1955 


populations of more than 200,000: 






Decrease Decrease 





City in Deaths Per Cent WH. + 19% 
Syracuse, N. Y. 7 54% VE. +47 BW 
Seattle, Wash. 16 47% 
Tampa, Fila. 11 —42Q% . 8% 
Dallas, Texas 15 — 37% on 
Memphis, Tenn. 12 32% ie, aan 
Long Beach, Calif.......10 50% ee Oe - 
St. Paul, Minn. 7 40% cunwee 
Oakland, Calif. 7 ~23% 1. + 7% 


“sae -~2¢4 


St. Louis, Mo. 16% 














, 
Toledo, Ohio 3 ~15% 
Indianapolis, Ind. 5 14% 
Kenens City, Mo....4 —14% RATIONAL 
Jacksonville, Fla. 2 11% ESTIMATE 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1 11% 9 MONTHS 
Rochester, N. Y. 2 10% + 
Cleveland, Ohio 6 ~ 9% “ 7 
Worcester, Mass. I 9% 
Chicago, Ill. 23 — 8% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 8% 
Philadelphia, Pa. 9 7% REPORTS 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 2 7% 
Denn bat. : pe, BBE pecacases GR wer cases on no CHANGE INCOMPLETE 
Portland, Ore. 1 — 4% 

TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 
Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 

rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1954, 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 


P ‘ census. 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1955 compared 


deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal with 1954, or showed no change. All figures are provisional 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1955 mileage rate indicate the num 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


% Changes % Changes 
Deaths 1954 1953 1955 1955 Deaths 1954 1953 1955 1955 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 Rate Rate Reported 1955 1954 1953 1955 1955 Rate Rate 
TOTAI 
U.S 9 27,06 4.580 27.28 1 60% 1% 47 5.9 (a) N. H “ . > + 19% + 25% 20.3 5.3 (a) 
Ala . 499 i 190 4% 5 % 4( (7) N. J 4 541 $44 567 0 5% 15.7 4.4 (7) 
Ariz. 9 249 279 291 11% 144% 33.4 7.5 (8) N. M 9 254 267 293 5% 139% 43.4 7.7 (7) 
Ark 9 278 281 292 1% 5% 194 6.3 (8) N. ¥ 8 1,264 1,226 370 + 3% 8% 12.3 4 (7) 
Calif 9 is 14 451 1. 9% 1% 1 (7) N. ¢ vi 80% + 12% AG 24.3 y4 (7) 
Colo ) 403 44 4 11% r] 19% , (6) N D ) 10 104 120 + 1 13% 0 ¢ {6) 
Conn ) l 194 + 31% 17% 41 (7) 2 40° 1,3 1,504 ? 65% 1% 1.9 4 (7) 
Del ) i 14+ 7% + 3% ( (@) Okla iii 10 176 + 2% + «9% 24 $8 (7) 
Fla 7) 6845 702 699 ~- 3% 2% 258 6.1 (7) Or 4 8 > - Ne ¢ GF 23 5 (7) 
Ga 9 ’ 49 4 a% L 12% 44 (7 Pa ) 12 OR4 ] + 12% + A%G 13.0 4.5 (7) 
Idaho 9 132 164 146 — 20% 9% 26 $8 (7) R. | ) 61 18 ' + 27% + 45% 19 30 (8) 
il » 1,48 16 14 + 1% " 1.4 ( (6) ( Oh 10 4 + 21% Ie 9.5 a4 (7) 
Ind 9 BOA ) 0 i 4% 11% é (ag) §. D 1438 14 ; Ny + 1% 1.6 6.1 (a) 
lowa 9 139 156 126 1% + 3% 22.2 4.9 (8) Tene } ( $7 + 17% + 1% 248 hi (7) 
Kans. 9 424 126 ‘41 1% 1% 28.0 5.9 (7) Texa I - 4H 661 + 5% ; Jo 284 ) (7) 
Ky 9 $4 ‘ $67 + a 1% ‘ (7) Utal ) 149 M 147 + 8% + 1% 26.2 64 (6) 
La ) a ‘ 148 4 1% 1% 2 (a) Ve ) 4 44 is + 47% + 31% 21.8 54 (7) 
Me 8 1” Ph 0* + 11% yA sa (6) Va V4 , O44 + 20% 0 24.9 6.1 (4 
Md y 460 568 490 - 2% 2% i184 5.4 (7) Wa ) 8 44 + 13% 2% 17.2 4.0 (7) 
Mass ) 465 54 " ; 5% Y 8 i (7) W. Va 9 2%6 260 410 ~ 2% — 17% 17.5 64 (7) 
Mic! » 1,345 1,245 1,355 + 8% 7 ‘ 4 (8) Wis 14 6 618 + 1% + % 240 58 (7) 
Minn 9 126 154 179 ~ 6% 11% 18.4 18 (8) Wy 114 hil 135 ; 43% 16% 48.7 6.4 (8) 
Miss ) ; ”) 433 + 12% + 1% 0.3 (7) CANADIAN PROVINCHS 
Mo 5 o | 84 t+ 8% + 8% 5 $A (7) B ¢ s 15 I 108 1% + 6% 14.8 
Mont j I 18 % G 54 (7) Man * ‘ ) $5 13% + 9% 11.6 
Neb. 9 240 233 241 1% 0 22.4 4.7 (8) Ont i 459 411 105 + 12% + 14% 194 
Nev 114 or ; % B% » (6) Sask 9 . ) - +- 100% 0 12.4 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only mowwr-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontrafic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1955 regis 


1056 1055 
Nine Menthe Hes. Pop 
155 1954 1068 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 2.3 9.3 
Group 1 (1,000,000 and over) 


Detrott, Mich 149 198 Wi 4 
Los Anacies, Calif 246 21 os 64 
All cities in this group . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 118 127 122 34 
Chicago, Ul 251 274 204 «4 


Group If (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


&. Louls, Mo 61 735 6 2 
Cleveland, Ohio 6 6 mM 2 
San Prancieco, Calif. 54 55 4 
All cities in this group 

Washington, D. C aw 4 (4 
Baltimore, Md mm 6! ; 


Group ll (400,000 to 750,000) 


Seattle, Wash, is 6M O21 
Dallas, Texas % 41 #@ 1 
Minneapolis, Minn. oe) a) | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 3 37 % 2 
All cities in this grous 

Buffalo, N. Y 7 44 sé4d 
Houston, Texas 61 0 41 
Pittsburgh, Pa “ 41 ¥ 
Cincinnati, Ohio 4 37 47 «327 


Group TV (350,000 to 500,000) 


Portland, Ore. 2627 4 «1 
. Kansas City, Mo 25 2 $3 1 
Denver, Colo 3 622 «16 
. Indianapolis, Ind, 41636 458 2 
Oakland, Calif. 24641 «32 «2 

All cities in this group 

Columbus, Ohio 5821 «33 ~«(2 
. Memphis, Tenn. 26 3 6 2 
San Antonio, Texas. 45 6 40 3 
San Diego, Calif | a >) ee | ae | 
Atlanta, Ga 44 44 w 4 


Group V (200,000 to $50,000) 


. Syracuse, N. Y. 6 
Norfolk, Va 6 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 12 
Providence, RK. I 10 
Toledo, Ohio 17 
Miami, Pla 25 
St. Paul, Minn 16 
Rocheser, N. Y is 
Omaha, Neb 4 
Honolulu, T. H 17 
Port Worth, Texas 20 
Dayton, Ohio 22 

. Worcester, Mass 10 
Long Beach, Calif 23 

. Jacksonville, Fla 17 
All cities in this group 

. Tampa, Fla 15 
Birmingham, Ala ‘1 


Group VI (100,000 to 200,000) 


South Bend, lad 
Tulsa, Okle 
Little Rock, Ark 
. Arlington, Va 
Trenton, N. J. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Berkeley, Calif 
. Baron Rouge, La 
Shreveport, La 
Peoria, Wi 
Hartford, Conn 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1954 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low w high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1955 105 
Nine Months Hee Pop 
19565 1954 1958 Rate Rate 


— 
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New Haven, Conn 
Glendale, Calif. 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Reading, . 

Fresno, Calif 

Port Wayne, Ind. 

. Des Moines, lowa 
Pvaneville, Ind. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Bridgeport, Conn 
San lose, Calif 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
Frie, Pa 
Utica, N 
Sacramento, Calif 
Spwkane, Wash 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Montgomery, Ala 
All cities in this group 
Phoenix, Ariz 18 

. Chattanooga, Tenn " 
Rockford, Til. . 9 
Nashville, Tenn 15 
Amarillo, Texas 7 
Kansas City, Kan 11 
Tacoma, Wash 12 

. Charlome, N. C. 14 
Younestown, Ohio 4 
Mobile, Ala. 10 
Austin, Texas 12 
Flint, Mich 21 

. Duluth, Mina, 9 
Pasadena, Calif 14 
Gary, Ind 13 
Allentown, Pa . 10 
Corpus Christi, Texas 16 
Savannah, Ga, 13 
Waterbury, Conn 1! 
El Paso, Texas. 20 
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Group VII (50,000 to 100,000 


Sioux City, lowa i) 6 
Medford, Mass. 0 
Lincola, Neb. i 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 1 
Raleigh, N. C. 1 
Alexandria, Va. i 
St. Joseph, Mo l 
Lynn, Mass. i 
Schenectady a. Been d 
Orlando, Fla. 6 
New Rochelle, N Y i 
. Decatur, Ul. ; 
Lancaster, Pa. ; Oo 
East Chicago, Ind. ‘ 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Columbia, 5, C. 


W. Palm Beach, Pia. 
Evanston, Ill 
Durham, N. ¢ 
Topeka, Kan 

. Pawtucket, R. I. 

. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

. Portsmouth, Va. 
Charleston, §. € 

. Bay City, Mich. 
Aurora, Ill 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Lorain, Ohio 
Madison, Wis 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Berwyn, Il 

. Alameda, Calif. 

. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Greensboro, N. C 
Green Bay, Wis... 


5 
‘ 
5 
‘ 
2 
5 
I 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 


small. 
Cities shown in heavy type have im 
proved in 1955 compared with 1954. 
The population death rate is the num 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


19 its] 19 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 
1955 1954 1953 Rate Rate 


Waterloo, lowa 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 
Burbank, Calif 
Springheld, Ohio 
Lansine, Mich 
Brookline, Mass 

Fast Oranee, N. J 
Macon, Ga. 
Bethlehem, + 
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! 
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. Sioux Falls 
Stockton, 


INNA AAN YS BAN 


Covineton, 

Muncie, Ind 
Davenport, lowa 

All cities in this group 
ease, Mich. 

inehamton, N 

Joliet, MH. 
. Waco, Texas 
. Fort Smith, Ark 
Manchester, N. H 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla 
Portland, Maine 
Richmond, Calif 
. Oak Park, Ill. 
Pontiac, Mich 

Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Saginaw, Mich 
Brockton, Mass 
Roanoke, Va 

New Britain, Conn 
Dubuque, lowa 
Columbus, Ga 
. Terre Haute, Ind 
. Gadsden, Ala. 

San Bernardino, Calif 
Pueblo, Colo 

St. Petersburg, Fla 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Springfield, HW! 

San Mateo, Calif 
Jackson, Miss 

Santa Monica, Calif 
Johnstown, Pa, 
Stamford, Conn 2 
Pittsfield, Mass ‘ 3 
Adiantic City, N. J 4 
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Group VIII (25,006 50,000 

. Tucson, Ariz. 4 

. Muskegon, Mich. 2 
Vancouver, Wash 1 

. High Point, N. 2 

. Cheyenne, Wyo. 1 

. Lafayette, Ind. 
La Crosse, Wis 

. Elyria, Ohio 

. Tallahassee, Fla. 
Bloomington, Ind 

. Beloit, Wis. 

. Cuyahoga Palls, Ohio 

. Seratford, Conn. 

. Danbury, Conn. 

. Rome, N. Y. 

. Fond du Lac, Wis. 

. Kineston, N. Y. 
Richfield, Minn 

. Mason City, lowa 
Fairmont, W. Va 

. Gainesville, Pla. 
New Kensington, Pa 

. Middletown, Conn. 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
West Allis, Wis 


= 
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Months 
54 1958 


Mansfield, Ohio 
Odessa, ° 
Palo 
. Ann Arbor, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Independence, 
Elmira, N. Y 
Waukegan, Ii! 
Council Bluffs, 
Pensacola, Fla 
Zanesville, Ohi 
. Oshkosh, Wis 
Bloomfield, N 
. Owensboro, Ky 
Newport News, Va 
Ferndale, Mich 
East Hartford, Cons 
Rapid City, 8. D 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Bloomington, Ill 
Burlineton, lowa 
Anderson, Ind 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Watertown, N. Y 
Barberton, Ohio 
Norwich, Conn 
Lake Charles. La 
Fitchbure, Mass 
Euclid, Ohio 
White Plains, N. Y 
Royal Oak, Mich 
New London, Conn 
Boise, Idaho 
Reno, Nev 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
Easton, Pa 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Elkhart, Ind 
Colorado Spes., Colo 
Rock Island, Ill 
Plainfield, N. ] 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Enid, Okla 
Middletown, Ohi 
Lincoln Park, Mich 
All cities in this ¢ 
Lynchburg, Va 
Billings, Mont 
W. Hartford, Contr 
Marion, Ohio 
Fargo, N. D 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Belmont, Mass 
East Cleveland, Ohi 
San Leandro, Calif 
Rochester, Minn 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
Arlington, Mass 
Danvi.le, Va 
Wausau, Wis 
Galesburg, I! 
Manchester, Conn 
Warren, Ohio 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Battle Creek, Mich 
Hamden, Conn. 
Elgin, Ill 
. Sandusky, Ohio 
Lockport, N. Y¥ 
Granite City, Il 
Great Falls, Mont 
Abilene, Texas 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Torrington, Conn 
West Orange, N. J 
Appleton, Wis 
Montclair, N. J 
Parma, Ohic 
Petersburg, Va 
Provo, Utah 
Milford, Conn 
Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 
Eau Claire, Wis 
Everett Wash 
Waltham, Mass 
St. Louis Pk., Minn 
Santa Barbara, Calif 
Wilmington, N. ¢ 
Hagerstown, Md 
Jackson, Tene 
Meriden, Cont 
Bristol, Conn 
St. Cloud, Minn 
Hackensack, N 
. Tuscaloosa, Ala 
Kokomo, Ind 
Vallejo, Calif 
Chicopee, Mass 
Kankakee, I[/! 
Las Vegas, Nev 
Superior, Wis 
Pomona, Calif 
Concord, N. H 
Highland Park, Mich 
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Portsmouth, Ohio 
Linden, N 
Norwalk, Conn. 
West Haven, Conn 


Group IX (10,000 to 


Kingsport Tenn 
Klamath Falis, Ore 
Napa, Calif. 
Holland, Mich 
East Detroit, Mich 
qoneevilee, Wis. 
faila Walla, Wash 
Daly City. Calif 
Austin, Minna 
Richland, Wash 
Boulder, Colo 
Roseville, Mich 
Lodi, Calif 
Mankato, Mian 
Niles, Mich. 
Bell, Calif 
Lawrence, Kan 
Freeport, Ill. 
Westfield, N 
Statesville N 
Webster Groves, Mo 
Fremont, Ohio 
La Grange, fll 
Kinston, N. ¢€ 
Bismarck, N. D. 


. Tiffin, Ohio 


Hibbing, Minn 
Huntington, Ind 
Ocala Fla 
Owosso, Mich 
Minot, N. D 
Goshen, Ind 
Aberdeer Ss D 
Streator, Ill 
Frankfort, Ind 
McAlester, Okla 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
Peru nd 

East Haven, Ce 

Johnson City, N 
Emporia, Kan 

So. Portland 

Sterling, Til 0 
Xenia, Ohio 0 
Cranford, N. J 0 
Brainerd, Minn 0 
Arkansas City, Kan 0 
Alpena, Mich 0 
St. Augustsac, Pla ( 
Stevens Point, Wis. 0 
Newton, Kan { 
Faribault, Minn 0 
Highland Park, Texas 0 
Owatonna, Minn 0 
Brookfield, Il 0 
Norfolk, Neb. 0 
Fergus Falls, Minn ( 
Garden City, Kan 0 
East Moline, Il. 

South Orange, N. ] 
Hawthorne, N. J 

St. Joseph, Mich 
Mamaroneck, 
Winnetka, Il 
Beaver Dam, Wis 
Virginia, Minn 
Vernon, Conn 
Gardner, Mass 
Lamesa, Texas 

Van Wert, Ohio 
Dyersburg, Tenn 
Hornell, N. ¥ 
Shelton, Conn 
Massena, N. Y 
Whitefish Bay Wis 
Winchester, Conn 
Iwo Rivers, Wis 
Fort Thomas, Ky 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
Ashland, Wis 
Takoma Park, Md 
Watertown, Conn. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
c asper WwW yo 

South Euclid, Ohio 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Kenmore, N. Y 
Uniontown, Pa 
Ponca City, Okla 
Longview Wash 
Big Springs, Texas 


‘ 


Nine Months 
1965 1954 7 


La Porte, Ind 
Modesto, Calif 
Meadville, Pa 
Vincennes, Ind 
Fredrick, Md 

Helena, Mont 

Port Chester, N 

Ames, lowa 

Wooster, Ohio 
Hanford, Calif. 

Bristol, Pa 

All cities in this group 
Connersville, Ind 1 
Marietta, Ohio I 
Albert Lea, Minn I 
Wis. Rapids, Wis 
Reidsville, N. ¢ 
Wilmette, Ill 
Leominster, Mass 
Las Cruces, N. 
Coral Gables, Fla 
East Lansing, Mich 
Ventura, Calif 
Butler, Pa 
Calumet City, Il 
Clearwater, Fla. 
New Bern, N. € 
Wallingford, Conn 
Moorhead, Minn 
Attleboro, Mass 
Niles, Ohio 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Sweetwater Texas 
Windhem, Conn 
Logan, Utah 
Ansonia, Conn 
Mitchel Ss. D 
Marshfield, Wis 
Wethersheld, Conn 
Logansport Ind 

Rye, N. Y 

Sumter, 5. ¢ 
Madisonville, Ky 
Bristol, Va 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Rocky River, Ohio 
Cudahy, Wis 

Red Wing, Minn 
Sherman, Texas 
River Forest, ih 
Benton Harbor, Mich 
Charles City, lowa 
Rock Hill, S. ¢ 
Great Bend, Kan 
Marinette, Wis 
Hollywood, Fla 
Cadillac, Mich 

Lake Worth, Fla 
Beacon, N. Y 
Santa Clara, Calif 
Jeffersonville, Ind 
Webster, Mass 
Ridgefield Pk N. J 
West Lafayette, Ind 
Derby, Conn 
Killingly, Conn 
Chicago Heights, Ul 
Greenwood, Miss. 
Monroe, N. ¢ 
Hazel Park, Mich 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich 
River Rouge, Mich 
Ecorse, Mich 
Salisbury, N. ¢ 
Atchison, Kan 
Annapolis, Md 
Westport, Conn 
Bemidji, Minn 
Eimwood Park, Ill 
Middleboro, Mass 
La Salle, fll 

North Adams, Mass 
Rahway, N. J 
Watertown, Wis 
Southington, Conn 
Groton, Conn 
Mansfeld, Conn 
Escanaba, Mich 
Windsor, Conn 
Bellaire, Ohio 
Stonington, Conn 
Highland Park, Ill 
Darien, Conn 

North Miami, Fla 
Branford, Conn 
Enfield, Conn 2 
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CANADIAN CITIES 


Vancouver, B. C 14 17 25 
Toronto, Ont 
Montreal, Que 72 38 6&9 


37 6% 
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NSC Officers 1955-56 Transit Section MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN 


From Page 9 EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE J. M. Busby, Jr., safety director, Mem 
Be 1955-1956 phis Street Railway Company, Memphis, 
Gustay Metzman, former chairman ‘ c : Tenn 
American Railway Car Institute, New York sENERAL CHAIRMAN ‘ 
tents  Dedtncee femeet dheclanen James S. Osborne, general manager MeMBERS-AT-LARG! 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the Cincinnati, Newport & Covington Rail Carl J. Andersen, executive assistant on 
United States. New York way, Covington, Kentucky personnel, Milwaukee and Suburban 
Clifton W. Phalen, president, Michigan Vice CHAIRMAN Transport Corporation, Milwaukee Wis 
Bell Telephone Co., Detroit. Ex Officio dD L Williamson, superintendent ot J. Godfrey Butler, director of person 

Herbert E. Smith. member, Board of Di safety Training & Instruction, Kansas nel and labor relations, Capital Transit 
rectors, and former chairman. United State City Public Service Company, Kansas Company, Washington, D. ¢ 
Rubber Co.. New York City, Mo Robert R. Copeland, director of safety 


und training, Indianapolis Transit System 

















Arthur E. Stoddard, president, Union IMMEDIATE Past GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind 
Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb L. D. Gale, president Beloit Bus Co 
D ho F. Th I Beloit, Wis R. H. Dalgleish, Jr., general superin 
“ — kel fo IC . “Me tat _ tendent of Transportation, Philadelphia 
vod Nickel Co. of Canada, Lid., New SECRETARY Transportation Company, Philadelphia 
oF Elmer R. Schuemann, director of safety Pa 
= 1 Trippe, president, Pan American United Motor Coach Company, Des Paul J. Fanning, director, Bureau of 
ork irways System, New York Plaines Ill Personnel and Safety. San Francisco Pub 
Thomas J. Watson, chairman, Board of PROGRAM CHAIRMAN lic Utilities Commission, San Francisco 
een = 4° - or Business Machine R. Dewey Cassell, general manager Calif 
OTp., NCW TOF Roanoke Railway and Electric Co. Roa A. H. Gossard, president, American In 
C. FB. Wilson, The Secretary of Defens noke. Va lustrial Transport, Inc, Oak Ridge, Tenn 
Washingwn, D. ¢ 
Robert W. Woodruff, chairman, Financ 
Committee, The CocatCola Co. Atlanta 
MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 
Traffi i ' 
raffic & Transportation I'rathe injury reports from 33 states for seven months and for seven states 
Officers for 1955-56 for a lesser number of months indicated an increase of 10 per cent in injuries 
From Page 17 over the same period a year ago. Traffic deaths, however, showed only a 4 per ‘ 
4 

A. E. Nichols, safety director, Con cent increase for the same period and for the same number of states 
solidated Freightways, Inc Portland : ik palindieainti , —_—e 
One MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 

R. ©. Olson, safety director, Dan 1955 and 1954 ' 
Dugan Oil & Transport Co., Sioux Falls 
sD 1955 

FE. L. West. director of of vel & % Changes Ratio of 

fe N i E i ht l “~ _ Months Deaths Injuries 1954 to 1955 Injuries 
ri avey reign ines nver Reported 1955 1954 1955 1954 Deaths Injuries to Deaths 

Avie 

TOTAL U.S 15,685 15,100 541,520 492,372 + 4 aL 45 
COUNSELORS Ala ? 420 427 2,624 2,442 - 7 6 
"7 Ariz 7 Daal 237 4, 766 4,388 ) 11 r¢ 

Cc. D. Calkins, director of safety, Pa Ark 200 209 1,419 1,467 ‘ " y 
cic Mowr Trucking Co., San Francisco — ; we -~ ‘nes 4 146 asta 
Calif Conn 7 173 144 316 964 ~v ! 55 

| G. Cox. chief Section of Safety Del 7 sa 48 1.380 1.268 ‘ i 9 4 « 
| N c 4 Inte Fla é 48a is 12.733 9,99 ‘ ( 
jurcau of Motor arriers, Interstate Ga S44 $15 $676 5,590 ; ; iT 
Commerce Commission, Washington Idaho 
D, ¢ i! 1,113 1,099 14,914 41,074 t + 9 i 

Ind 585 Sa4 19,689 17,44 +14 4 

E. J. Emond, director of automotive lowa 7 18 425 11,061 9,804 +13 4 

safety, Armour & Co Chicago il Kans / 411 302 5 aa7 5,108 + 43 +15 19 
Ky 7 499 91 6.708 4.95% ‘ 4-13 17 

W. T. Gowens, director, safety & La 

personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers, In Ma ’ 7 A. i tr 4 Hh ae | +; +4 
« 27 2 ) tor 5 + 4 
Winston-Salem, N. € vl 4 5a] 247 43718 40'97 119 15> 16 

H. K. Haltbrooks, director, Accident Mich ? 989 903 32,685 40,331 +10 r 8 33 
Prevention Division, National Automo ae ; +1 444 9 ae ’ S on / i +1 t 3 + : 
bile Transporters Association, Detroit Mo ) $0” si8 6.353 112 i 4 13 
Mi h Mont ‘ $7 $0 664 Os 14 ; ] { 

Neb } 162 169 4,771 4,393 ; 1. 9 9 : 

}. P. Hightower, general safety di Nev : 

rector, The Greyhound Corp., Chicago * ? y "1 ‘4 2,779 2, ABA P3l - 49 
i it 13 14,813 14,18 i 4 T 
HM N.M 176 194 1,979 1,789 ) +11 11 

H. R. Hosea, director of research N. ¥ ? 1,264 1,226 109,719 8.9 ‘. s Lay a? 

National Association of Motor Bus Op + 5 01 491 9,551 8,159 ris a ; 
erators, Washington, D. Ohio ; 1.011 9a9 38.004 42.043 ; Lig 7" 
> . Okla 412 407 7,051 6,934 : 8 ; 

M. R. Jensen, superintendent of trans Ore ; 315 211 8047 >” ae ] Lo 49 : 
portation, Consolidated Preightways, Inc Pa , B76 a45 40692 38°447 1 4 j 4c 
Portland, Ore R. 1 | 

. * . 7 ara 324 6.006 4.031 +4 +1 i¢ 

E. B. Kellogg, secretary, Milk In ; Dp , 100 a3 1.010 747 +-20 Tay T : 

dustry Foundation, Washington, D, ¢ Tenn } 496 413 5,809 $,221 +e +11 13 i 
I 1,540 1,296 40,321 7,79 + 5 ; ; : 

W. G. Macintosh, manager, Engineer Ueeh. ; 104 06 2728 2458 | a Lat ; 
ing Department, Hartford Accident & vt ? 4“ 28 1,424 1,441 +57 i ; 

Indemnity Co.. New York, N. Y Va : 
‘ Wash t 1a9 168 8.724 7,079 +13 +24 16 : 

A. E. Neyhart, administrative head W.Va ’ 209 181 3,484 4,240 +15 + 8 17 
Institute of Public Safety, The Pennsy! ag ? 291 289 7,53 7,194 oh. , > 6 ; 
vania State University, University Park ™ 4 
Pa 
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Bernard C. Hamel, supervisor of safety 
and welfare, ge Rwy. Light and 
Power Co., Quebec, P.Q., Canada 

J. L. Johnson, superintendent of safety 
Dallas Railway and Terminal Company 
Dallas, Texas 

Lee Mills, director of safety, The Cin 
cinnati Transit Company, Cincinnati O 

Paul W. Moyer, superintendent of op 
erations, Lehigh Valley Transit Company 
Allentown, Pa. 

J. W. Prutsman, safety director, Los 
Angeles Transit Lines, Los Angeles 
Calif. 

Machlin E Sternburgh, director of 
safety, New York City Transit Authority 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ralph P. Talbott, safety supervisor 
Phoenix Transit System, Phoenix, Ariz 

Eliot A. Thiel, director, Accident Pre 
vention Department, Columbus Transit 
Company, Columbus, O 

J. L. Weeks, general safety supervisor, 
South Carolina Electric and Gas Co 
Columbia, 8. C 

L. M. Yeatts, assistant superintendent 
of transportation, Forth Worth Transit 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas 

COU NSELORS 

M. G. Bullock, supervising Engineer 
Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis, Mo 

Colin Dobell, director, Transportation 
Safety and Training, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Canada 


Merwyn A. Kraft, director, Department 
of Personnel and Accident Prevention 
American Transit Association, New York, 


Arthuc J. Naquin, safety counselor 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., New 
Orleans, La 

H. W. Whitcomb, superintendent, ac 
cident prevention Department, Philadel 
phia Transportation Company, Philadel 
phia, Pa 


Headley to Top 
IACP Post 
- OLD GRAD has stepped up to 


serve as the 1955-56 president of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. The old grad is Walter E. 
Headley, Jr., chief of police of Miami, 
Fla., who is the first graduate of 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute’s traffic police administrative 
course to head the [ACP 


Chief Headley has headed the Mi- 
ami Police Department since 1948. He 
began his service with the City of Mi- 
ami in 1934, spent two years on loan 
with the FBI, attended NUTI in 1944, 
was appointed director of police train- 
ing and founded the Miami Police 
Academy in 1945. He was appointed 
assistant chief of police im 1948 and 
made chief that same year 


Other officers elected at the 62nd an- 
nual conference of the [ACP are: First 
vice president—-Chief George A. Ot 
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Chief Headley 


lewis, Chicago Park District police; 
Second vice president—Chief John D 
Holstrom, Berkeley, Calif.; Third vice 
president—Chief Alfred T. Smalley, 
Highland Park, N. J.; Fourth vice 
president—Supt. Charles W. Wood 
son, Jr., Virginia State Police; Fifth 
vice president—Chief Robert W. Mur 
ray, Metropolitan Police Department, 


Washington, D. C.; Sixth vice prest- 
dent—Chief Frank A. Sweeney, Jenk- 
intown, Pa.; Secretary—Retired Chief 
John F. Murray, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
Treasurer—Supt. William J Roach, 
Watertown, Conn.; Executive Secretar) 

Leroy E. Wike, Washington, D. C., 
and Sergeant-at-arms—Supt Tom B 
Jones, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AMA Publishes 35th 
Automobile Facts & Figures 


Sixty-one million registered motor 
vehicles and 72 million licensed 
drivers in the United States today are 
piling up mileage at the unprece 
dented rate of more than 560 billion 
miles a year, the Automobile Manu 
facturers Association reports. 


This is an average of approximately 
9,200 miles per vehicle, and 7,800 
miles per driver 


The AMA released these and hun- 
dreds of other facts about highway 
transportation and the automotive in 
dustry as it introduced the 35th edi 
tion of its annual statistical handbook, 
Automobile Facts and Figures 





of conditions. 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 





It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 

oss and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of # BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD>« 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 














ERE are five new safety films 
covering traffic and shooting safety 
plus driver education. Please contact 
the source given immediately after the 











nt Safety Films 


For information on other available 
salety films, and for copies of the 
National Directory of Safety Films 
and available quarterly Supplements, 
contact Nancy Lou Blitzen, editor of 


availa 


des use for price information and 


lity the directory, National Safety Council. 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically thet it was alcohol and not something else 
which was effecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by « chemist selected by 
the defense; 
which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
station of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
the supervision of @ qualified chemist or toxicol 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit pt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the A ss of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 
to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained coe of the im 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 








ant chemical 
y the arresting 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcament. Our lecturer will wel the d tration 
of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


ae ll yr od K which discusses the im ce of apteation te the yong: & essentials 

fection pro m related many court cases bearing on meaning 
cad ADMISSIBILITY CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE ia courts teresa the United States. 
industrial Relations Men: inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 








**RECOMMENDED READING: 
"CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Cheries C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Iilinols, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 

















Shooting Safety 


On Target for Safety (16mm 
motion) black & white or color 
utes. Produced in 1955. TV/o.k 

Sponsored by the Daisy Manufacturing 
Company and produced with the coopera 
tion of the Omaha Safety Council, this 
him tells the story of the growth of BB 
gun safety clubs. It explains how parents 
and civic groups can curb juvenile gun 
accidents by giving children a safe place 
to participate in a sport which is super 
vised by adults and which can be made safe 


sound 
14 min 


Prints are available for purchase from 
the Omaha Safety Council, 511 South 17th 
Street, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Traffic Safety 


The Case of Officer Hallibrand (16mm 
sound motion) black & white. 28 minutes 
Produced in 1955. TV/o.k 

This production was sponsored by the 
Ohio Oil Company. It tells the story of 
a police officer who believes traffic acci- 
dents can be prevented. The story starts 
with several officers talking about the pins 
that mark accidents on the map. Officer 
Hallibrand explains that each pin has a 
name and face. The story then switches 
to these faces. There are six drivers—the 
selfish driver, the silly driver, the tired 
driver, the angry driver, the speeder and 
officer Hallibrand. Each has an accident 
except one. The speeder only causes one 
and the most tragic of all—the death of 
Hallibrand. Those who have seen the 
films Day in Court and And Then There 
Were Four will find that this film com 
bines the best of both for an inspirational 
safety film 

Prints are available on a free-loan basis 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 


Driver Training 


Safe Driving: Car Maintenance and Care 
(16mm sound motion) black & white or 
color. 10 minutes, Produced in 1955 

A young driver (played by George Mit- 
tendorf, Jr., third place winner of the 
National Teen-age Roadeo) learns simple 
non-mechanical techniques of preventive 
car maintenance to insure safety of his car 
For Senior high school students and adults 

Safe Driving: The Defensive Driver 
(16mm sound motion )black & white or 
color. 10 minutes. Produced in 1955 

Another film starring George Mittendorf, 
Jr., demonstrating that anticipating the 
possible dangers in driving situations is 
the basis for responsible, skillful and 
safe driving 


Safe Driving: Techniques of the Skilled 


Driver (16mm sound motion) black & 
white or color. 10 minutes. Produced in 
1955 


The third film in this series shows how 
the mastery of many techniques relating to 
driving is the result of continued practice 
and effort to improve skills learned in 
school 

These three films for Senior high school 
use are available for rental and purchase 
from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. 
South Water St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 

THe ENpD 
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Books and Pamphlets 

Automobile Pacts and Figures, Au 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, 
New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Michi 
gan, 1955 8O0p. 

Control of Highway Access. A sum 
mary of state legislation with 1955 
Legislative Enactments, National High 
way Users Conference, National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., 1955. 6p 

Expressway Conference on Parallel 
Routes. A study of Edens Expressway 
Cook County Highway Department 
Chicago, Ill, 1955. 113p 

Transit Fact Book. American Transit 


Association, 292 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1955. 16p 


Magazine Articles 


“Childhood and Traffic Accidents.’ 
Monica Rawbotham, Canadian Service 
Medical Journal, July-August, 1955 
p. 484. 

“Community Safety Programs — A 
Challenge,’’ Robert H. Kotte, Cana 
dian Service Medical Journal, July 
August, 1955, p. 465 

“Ford Features Safety'’—California 
Highway Patrolman, Sept. 1955, p. 14 

“Has Your Town Seen the Trafh 
Doctor?”” Alfred Balk. The Kiwanis 
Magazine, October, 1955, p, 12 

“Medical Aspects of Traffic Acci- 
dents to Children,”’ David R. Murphy 
Canadian Service Medical Journal, July- 
August, 1955, p. 461 

“Motor Vehicle Trathe Accident 
Facts — USA.” David M. Baldwin 
Canadian Service Medical Journal, July- 
August, 1955, p. 451 

“Panel Discussion on Highway Pro- 
graming.” Highway Research Ab 
stracts, September, 1955, p. 32. 

“The Pediatrician's Place in Com- 
munity Planning for Accident Preven- 
tion.’’ George M. Wheatby. Canadian 
Service Medical Journal. July-August, 
1955, p. 176. 

“Pennsylvania Turnpike Traffic An 
alysis." Daniel O'Flaherty. Publix 
Roads, October, 1955, p. 203 

“Pre-School and School Children in 
Trafic Accidents.” (Medical Aspects 
in Montreal) Bertraud Primeau. Ca 
nadian Service Medical Journal, July- 
August, 1955, p 168 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 


Edward Fales, Jr 
October, 


Safe Driving 
Better Homes and Garden 
1955. p 192 

Safety Lock Research Spurred 
John T. Benedict. Automotive Neu 
September 26, 1955, p. 25 

Limited- Access Thoroughfares In 
the Community Plan."” T. W. Schulen 
berg, Traffic Engineering September 
1955. p i85S 

Safety Story On New Jersey's Gar 
den State Parkway.” D. Louis Tonti 
Better Read September, 1955, p. 28 

School Crossing Protection 
Mathew C. Sielski. Trafic Enginee 
ing September, 1955, p. 494 

What to do After An Accident 
Ray Vicker Better Homes and Gat 
dens, October, 1955, p. 137 


Statistical Summary of Traffic Ace 


dents in Canada F. | 


dian Service Medical Journal. July 


Harris, Cana 
August, 1955, p. 439. 


Research 

The following edna on trathe re 
search are included. 

Proceeding of the lowa Academy of 
Science for 1954, vol. 61. Towa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, 1955, 656p 
4 1c { idé ni 

Joseph 


Anal ysis of « {utomobile 
Trends of Temporary Nature 
N. Stone. P, 428 


Apparatus for Measurement of Re 
action Time to Complex Differential 
Stamuli Presented as a Standard Rate 
im Non-repelitive Series Robert G 
Pfefterkorn. P. 402 

Changes in Position of Presentation 
is Related to Perceptual Efficiency in 
Stimulus Identification Robert G 


Pfefferkorn and A. R. Lauer. P. 406 
of the Driving Pop 
tlation with re pect to Age, Sex, Drit 
ing Habits and Accident Involvement 
A. R. Lauer. P. 89 

Freque ncy and Type of Violations 
1f lowa Motorists. Elmer B. Siebrecht 
ind Richard Clark Bennett. P, 423 


Characteristics 


IS COST A FACTOR ? 


THEN USE FORBES TRAFFIX TO MARK YOUR REPORTS 





Scale Size $2.00 


With Rail Road Section $3.00 
Large Size (not scale) for Court and instruction use $5.00 


The Forbes Stamp Company Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of vaiuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Aisle and Traffic Markers: This 
illustrated 6-page folder shows vari- 
ous types of equipment for mark- 
ing floors and streets; a paint marker 
for painting aisle lines; cross walks, 
parking lines, etc.; aluminum stencils 
for painting giant-letter warning 
signs on pavements, ete. 


2. Automatic Fire Alarm: An 
automatic fire alarm whistle, listed 
by U. L. is deseribed in this four- 
page bulletin. The self-contained unit 
requires no wiring, and sounds when 
temperatures reach predetermined 
level, Suitable for factories, trucks, 
schools, ete. F'yr-Larm Co., Ine. 


3. Driver Training and Testing: 
Catalog of devices ond visual aids for 
over-the-road drivers. Includes psy- 
chophysical testing equipment for re- 
action time, depth perception, visual 
acuity, field of vision and color recog- 
nition. 


4. Sirens and Lights: Folder fea- 
tures a line of sirens and lights for 
emergency vehicles. Sirens available 
with rotating or flashing light for 
visual warning as well as audible. 
Emergency lights also include flash- 
ing and rotating beams for mounting 
on vehicles, Federal Sign and Signal 
Corp. 


5. Portable Safety Barrier: A 
portable safety barrier designed for 
use by highway construction groups 
is described in this bulletin. The port- 
able folding gate is useful for warn- 
ings of anellente. excavations, and 
road blocks or barricades. Barmotive 
Mfg. Co. 

6. Reflective Marking Materials: 
Catalog No. 354 offers a complete line 
of reflectorizing products for apply- 
ing “safety” to roads, signs or ob- 
structions on highways, city streets, 
at industrial installations and at rail- 
road and aeronautical installations. 
Prismo Safety Corp. 
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ADVERTISER’S INDEX 
American Chain & Cable Co 
Forbes Stamp Co..... 
Graubards 
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Intoximeter Association ................38 
Magno Safe-T Board 37 
National Safety 
Council 
U. S. Treasury Dept. 
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SAE Report on Seat Belts 


From Page 17 


to distribute the load evenly among the 
anchorages, 


In these tests anchorages for front 
seat belts withstood total loadings of 
5000 to 9000 Ibs. As these loads were 
approached floor pan deflections in- 
creased rapidly so that it was not prac- 
tical to increase the load further. These 
deflections, measured in the direction 
of loading, ranged from 2.35 to 5.35 
in. for the two inner anchorages and 
from .30 to 1,93 in. for the two outer 
anchorages. 

The range of loads which anchor- 
ages for rear seat belts withstood was 
from 5500 to 9000 Ibs. In these tests 
the deflections, measured in the direc- 
tion of loading, ranged from 1.76 to 
7.75 in. for the inner anchorages and 
from .17 to 5.60 in. for the outer 
anchorages. 

These tests were made under what 
amounted to static conditions and it 
appears probable that somewhat higher 
loads might be absorbed under crash 
conditions because the forces are in 
action for only a small fraction of a 
second, The bodies used in these tests 
were all in new condition and hence 
the floor structure had not been sub- 
jected to corrosion or other deteriora- 
tion which could reduce the strength 
of the floor pan structure and exposed 
attachments unless they received regu- 
lat maintenance to protect against cor- 
rosion, 

The committee is now undertaking 
the development of a recommended 
practice for seat belt assemblies. 

THE END 


Bibliography on Documents Bearing on 
Seat Belts 


-Human Engineering Laboratory, Aber- 
deen Proving Ground, Report No. 3, 
“An Engineering Pilot Study to De- 
termine the Injury Potential of Basic 
Automotive Interior Design,”’ Oct. 1, 
1953. 


Naval Medical Research Institute, Re- 
search Project X-630 (8 reports). 


3—John Paul Stapp, Major, USAF (MC), 
“Human Exposures to Linear Decelera- 
tions,” Parts I and II. Part I dated 
June 1949; Part II dated Dec. 1951. 
AF Technical Report No. 5915. 


4—John Paul Stapp, Major, USAF (MC), 
“Human Tolerance to Deceleration,”’ 
Summary of 166 Runs, Aviation Medi- 
cine, Feb. 1951. 


5—D. L. Gerlough, UCLA, "‘Instrumenta- 
tion for Automobile Crash Injury Re- 
search,” 1954. 


6—-J. H. Mathewson and D. M. Severy, 
UCLA, “Rapid-Deceleration Tests of 
Chest-Level Safety Belt,” pp. 42-53, 
inclusive, Highway Research Board 
Bulletin No. 73, 1953. 


7—J. H. Mathewson and D. M. Severy, 
UCLA, "Automebile-Barrier Impacts,’ 
pp. 39-54, inclusive, Highway Research 
Board Bulletin No. 91, 1954. 


8—J. H. Mathewson and D. M. Severy, 
UCLA, “Automobile Impact Research,” 
paper presented at National Safety 
Congress, Oct, 21, 1954. 

9-H. P. Roth, UCLA, photostat of “Spec 
trum" Chart of Human Body Acceler 
ation obtained through SAE Riding 
Comfort Research Committee 


10—H. P. Roth, UCLA, “Physical Factors 
involved in Head-On Collisions of 
Automobiles,” reprinted from Highway 
Research Board Proceedings, Dec. 
1951. 

11—D. M. Severy, UCLA “Automobile 
Crash Effects,” paper presented at Cali- 
fornia State Governor's Safety Con 
ference, Oct. 7, 1954. 

12—-Hugh DeHaven, ‘Mechanical Analvsis 
of Survival in Falls from Heights of 
50 to 150 Feet,’ War Medicine 2(4) 
586-596, 1942. 

13—Hugh DeHaven, “Mechanics of Injury 
under Force Conditions,” Mechanical 
Engineering, 264-268, 1944. 

14—Hugh DeHaven, “Aircraft Safety Belts 
Their Injury Effect on Human Bodies,” 
Crash Injury Research, July, 1953 

15—A. Howard Hasbrook, excerpt from 
article “How to Design for Crash Sur- 
vival,” pp. 21-26, Aviation Week, Jan 
17, 1955. 

16—John Moore, Automotive Crash Injury 
Research, “A Study of Automobile 
Door Opening under Crash Condi- 
tions,” 1954. 

17—Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, copy 
of letter on safety belt requirements 

18—Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory report, 
“Automobile Crash Safety Research,” 
1953, 

19—-Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, “The 
Human Packaging Problem,” Research 
Trends, Vol. 2, No. 2, 1954 

20—American Society of Safety Engineers, 
Research Report on Safety Belts, Har- 
nesses and Accessories. 

21—Civil Aeronautics Authority, Technical 
Standard Order-C22b on Safety Belts 
and copy of National Aircraft Standard 
referenced in this TSO 

22—-Donald Teare, “The Dangerous Safety 
Belt,” Scientific American, December 
1951. 

23—DuBois, “Safety Belts are not Danger- 
ous,” reprint from British Medical 
Journal, 1952 
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Mr. Daniels was 


willing to be bombed 


Apmirats smiled when, in 1921, he 
claimed air power could sink battleships. 
Josephus Daniels. the Navy secretary, said 
he was “prepared to stand bareheaded on the 
deck of a battleship and let General Mitchell 
take a crack at me with bombing airplane.” 

But in an actual test, the most heavily 
armored dreadnaught ever built sank in min- 
utes under the sledge-hammer blows of the 
world’s first l-ton bombs — bombs built to 
Billy Mitchell's order. 

Mitchell was used to disbelief. In World 
War |, Pershing called his idea for dropping 
infantry by parachute absurd. “Experts” 
laughed when he talked of putting cannon 
in planes, scoffed when he predicted air 
speeds way in excess of 200 miles. 

In his early fight for a strong air force, 
Mitchel] saw very dark days. Yet he never 
lost faith in the American people, nor they 
in him. For they recognized his clear fore- 
sight and great fighting heart as part of the 
real American spirit. 

It is this courageous spirit that makes 
America strong —so strong. in fact, that our 
country’s Sav ings Bonds are regarded as one 
of the finest. safest investments in all the 
world, 

Why not take advantage of that strength? 
Use United States Savings Bonds to guard 
your future. and your country’s future. In- 
vest in them regularly — and hold onto them. 


- a “ . 
ae Pr 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay ofhee; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bon is you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you're self-emploved, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank 


Safe as America-ts Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government doe 


cooperation with the 


o 
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An Official Inspection Program utilizing 


WEAVER SAFETY LANE* EQUIPMENT 


will assure safer vehicles on highways 


Vehicles with faulty brakes, headlights, and steering 
kill and cripple your citizens... cost a staggering sum 
in lost wages, medical expenses, and cost of insurance. 
What action are YOU taking to cut the toll? 

The State of New Jersey dealt with the problem by 
instituting a program of Official Vehicle Inspection 
and cut traffic deaths 30% the first year. What they 
can do, YOU CAN DO. 

Weaver Safety Lane Equipment will assure quick, 
easy, error-proot checking of brakes, headlights, and 
wheel alignment of all vehicles. It fits all inspection 


programs including state owned and operated... 
municipally operated ... and those where car dealers 
and repair shops are the approved method of check 
ing. This is the same equipment that is used by most 
Official Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the 
world. Cost is no obstacle to such a program. A nomi 
nal fee for each inspection will easily cover operating 
expenses and return the outlay for equipment. Write 
today for full facts on a proven inspection program 
that works. There is no charge or obligation of any 
kind. 


"A “Safety Lene” includes o Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 


a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


* 
Safety Land ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 
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The Kight for Life 


A REPORT ON THE 42ND YEAR OF THE NATIONAL SASETY COUNCIL 





Check Up Time 





_ 





I hey say life begins at 40. But 
they also say that it’s smart to have a thorough phys- 
ical checkup when you reach that age. 


The National Safety Council had its fortieth birth- 
day a couple of years ago. So we decided it was 
checkup time for us, too. Not that the Council was 
ailing, but we figured that what's good for a busi- 
nessman after 40 crowded years is good fot an or- 
ganization, too—especially one as big and complex 
as ours. 


So we've spent a lot of time the past year thumping 
the Council's chest, testing its reflexes, taking its 
pulse, checking its vision. 


Well, as we had suspected all along, the Council is 
in good shape—sound of body, high spirited, healthy, 
and (a medical oddity) still growing, even though 
it's past adolescence. 


But of course any checkup that doesn’t turn up some: 


evidence of weak spots is open to suspicion that per- 
haps it wasn’t tough enough. Our checkup was 
tough, It showed there was room for plenty of 
improvement. 


It showed that while we had grown up to a fair size, 
we needed filling in here and there—physically, 
operationally and financially. 


It showed that while we had thousands af wonder- 
ful friends, we needed still more. 


It showed that while our resources kept the wolf 
from the door, we could stand more funds without 
becoming a fat cat, 


It showed that while we had done many things we 
honestly believed had been helpful in holding down 
the accident toll, there were many, many more we 
hadn't been able to do, and which needed to be done. 
We found, for example, that we had outgrown our 
quarters. So we spent $185,000 to remodel and in- 


crease Our space, 
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We found we were understaffed in many depart- 
ments. So we added 30 new people to our payroll, 
bringing our total to 355. 


We found that certain operations and responsibili- 
ties would be more efficient and economical if com- 
bined or separated. So we appointed a general man- 
ager and two assistant general managers, and 
completely revamped our accounting, treasury, 
recoris, field service, and membership departments. 


We were impressed again and again during our 
checkup with the steadily growing interest of labor 
in safety. So the Board of Directors of the Council 
is preparing to establish the office of Vice-President 
of Labor of the Council, and a Labor Conference 
to advise on Council programs. To this same end, 
a staff division is being created. 


We found that the Council had grown so big and so 
fast in recent years that the staff sometimes had a 
hard time knowing exactly who did what. So we 
started an in-service training and vorientation pro- 
gram for all new people, supervisors and managers. 
And we wrote down in one big 75-page book the 
functions, objectives and operating principles of 
every department—so no one can ever lose sight of 
what our main jobs are. 


You'll read the results of our year of self-appraisal 
in the pages that follow in this annual report. And 
we sincerely hope that as you visit Council head- 
quarters, or write to us regarding some problem or 
trvice, or have personal contact with one of our 
staff, you'll notice more and more that the Council 
is geared to help one and all with every phase of 
accident prevention work. 


That's the Council's job—service and leadership in 
preventing accidents. We pledge our best efforts to 
keep in the best possible condition to do this job. 


Nd Nuk 


Nep H. Dearsorn 
PRESIDENT 
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¥ killer still stalks the streets of 
our nation. He picks his victims at random: young 
children at play, skilled workers, retired people, 
whole families out for a pleasure ride, farmers in the 


fields. 


What was the killer’s record this past year? 


For every hundred thousand persons in this country, 
he took the lives of 56. A total of 90,000 men, 
women, children fell before him. An. awesome total 
of 9,050,000 escaped death but met with disabling 
bodily injury. 


Where did the killer strike most often? 


Streets and highways were his favorite grounds 
where 36,000 met death in motor-vehicle accidents. 
Homes were next where 27,500 died. Public places 
were third with 15,500 non-motor vehicle deaths. 
Work accidents in all places were fourth with a 
death toll of 14,000. 


Why does this killer destroy so many of us? Be- 
cause he has so many allies. So many people, who 
deplore his work, nonetheless aid and abet him. 


THE PROBLEM 


They refuse to believe that this killer will ever strike 
them or their loved ones. They do not recognize the 
inherent dangers of propelling a heavy motor vehicle 
at high speeds down crowded highways, and do not 
observe the precautions that this action dictates. 
They do not recognize the hazard of careless work 
habits and of hazardous work conditions. They are 
apathetic in the face of the threat this killer pre- 
sents, and they refuse to act in unison against him. 


Yet there are some of us who relentlessly fight the 
killer. We know his ways and recognize his weak- 
nesses. And because we are aware of his great 
strength we have organized ourselves, to pool our 
resources, to fight him more effectively, 


We are stopping the killer. Through our efforts, 
since 1913 we have saved an estimated 600,000 from 
him. In this past year alone we have reduced his 
death toll 7% in work accidents, 6% in motor- 
vehicle accidents, 5% in homes, and 3% in public 
places. 


But the killer still stalks our nation, threatening the 
security and welfare of every home and family. 


ei 


THE PROGRESS 
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If there were no National Safety Council un- 
doubtedly one would be formed immediately! The 
need for such an organization is obvious. Accidents 
are a problem of primary national importance. And 
there must be a national organization with the single 
objective of combatting accidents. That organization 
is the National Safety Council. 


The Council is non-profit, non-political, non-com- 
mercial. It has a federal charter (in recognition of 
its public service functions) but it is not a govern- 
ment agency nor does it receive any government ap- 
propriations. The Council derives all of its support 
from membership dues, sales of materials, and con- 
tributions from safety-interested individuals and 
organizations. 


The main jobs and purposes of the Council are: 

* To promote safety in all walks of American life. 

* To collect, publish, and distribute educational and 
informative material related to safety methods and 
procedures. 

* To arouse and maintain the interest of the people 
of the United States in accident prevention, and 
to encourage the adoption of safety methods. 

* To organize and to conduct programs and confer- 
ences for the education of persons and organiza- 
tions in safety methods. 

* To organize and aid local and community safety 
councils throughout the United States, and to pro- 
vide these councils with program guidance and 
materials. 

‘Ts perform these jobs the Council uses the talents 

aa resources of over 2,500 volunteer workers who 

serve on policy-making committees, advise the Council 
staff on technical matters, and contribute much tech- 
nical and statistical information. In addition the 
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of the Safety Movement 


membership of over 12,000 organizations, companies, 
and individuais works very actively to achieve the 
ends of the Council's program. 


Working together, the Council officers, volunteer 
workers, staff of 355, and members are the nerve 
center of the Safety Movement . . . sensitive to the 
many dynamic factors that change the size and 
character of the accident problem . . . alert to new 
developments in accident prevention . . . and in 
touch with all strata of American life. 


The chart on the next page shows the governing 
structure and membership composition of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. A staff organization chart is 
shown on pages 40-41. 


Through this network of volunteers workers and 
member organizations the Safety Movement reaches 
into every city, village, and rural area of the nation. 


The man who delivers milk in your neighborhood, 
the pediatrician who looks after your children, the 
civic-minded man in the next block, the small busi- 
ness owner across the street—in brief, you and your 
friends and neighbors—are the Safety Movement. 


The National Safety Council is indeed proud that 
for 43 years it has been the rallying point and in- 
formation center for the forces for safety. At the 
same time, the Council humbly acknowledges that 
its strength—and in fact the entire strength of the 
Safety Movement—stems from the voluntary par- 
ticipation and active support of thousands of citizens 
from all walks of life. 


The Safety Movement is a democratic people work- 
ing together for the mutual good. The Safety Move- 
ment is living democracy in action. 


eee 
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THE COUNCIL'S 12,000 MEMBERS 





MMDUSTRIAL COMPANIES TRANSPORTATION COMPANIES FOREIGN COMPANIES HOME GROUPS 
4685 (with 25,000 plants) 1% 7 27 














SCHOOLS LABOR ORGANIZATIONS & ASSOCIATIONS 
1 2,938 LABOR DEPARTMENTS 3770 
6 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES SAFETY ORGANIZATIONS TRAFFIC AGENCIES 
ww 157 members 79 
82 chapters 
\\ A fo ei 
VG em 3 % . 
‘oe j 
INSURANCE COMPANIES WOSPITALS FARM GROUPS OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
187 9649 105 & INDIVIDUALS 
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MELVIN H. BAKER 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
National Gypsum Company 
JAMES B. BLACK 
, Board of Directors 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
S. BRUCE BLACK 


Pr 

Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
MORGAN 8. BRAINARD 

President 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 
CASON J. CALLAWAY 
Hamilton, Ga. 
JOHN W. CARPENTER 
Member, Executive Committee 
Texas Power and L Company 
WILLIAM 6. CHAND 


President 
Scripps-Howaerd Supply Company 
cae F. CRAIG 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 
FREDERICK C, CRAWFORD 
Chair 


man 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
Continental Ilinois Nations! Bank 


and Trust pany 
HARLOW H. CURTICE 
President 
General Motors Corporation 
a 4 R. DEUPREE 


irman, Board of Directors 
oa end Gamble Compeny 


|. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
BENJAMIN F, FAIRLESS 
Former 


irman 
United States Stee! Corporation 
CALVIN FENTRESS, JR. 
President 


Alistate Insurance Company 
FRANCIS J. GAVIN 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Great Northern Railway Company 
E. ROLAND HARRIMAN 

Brown Brothers Harriman and 


Company 
LEE WARREN VAMES 
Long Island, N. Y. 
— L. CAIER 


Wen Polat Manufacturing Company 
GEORGE E. LEIGHTY 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

Railway Labor Executives’ 

Association 

GUSTAV METZMAN 

prow Chairman 

in Railway Car Institute 

THOMAS 34 ‘PARKINSON 
Former 


Chairm. 
Equitable Life Retieonia Society of 
United States 
GWILYM A, PRICE 
President 


wi house Electric Corporation 
WaLTen Po REUTHER 
President 
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Union Pacific Railroad Company 
DR. ome © F. THOMPSON 


International Nickel Company of 
Caneda, Lid. 
JUAN T. TRIPPE 
President 
Pan-American World Airways 











" Gmae of the National Sain) Council are sauideid of the Board of Directors. Other members are: 


MRS. ALMER ARMSTRONG 
Director, Home Department 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Association, Inc. 
J. JAMES ASHTON 
Manager 
Delaware Safety Council 
WILLIAM 8B. BARTON 
General Counsel 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States 
N. BOATE 
Manager, Accident Prvn, Dept. 
Association of Casualty and Surety 


Cos. 

NORMAN E. BORGERSON 
Deputy Superintendent 
Michigan Stete Dept. of Public 

Instruction 

WwW, F. BROWN 
Safety Director 
Consolidated Edison Co. of 

New York, Inc. 

E. J. BUHNER 
Chairman of the Board 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc. 

ARTHUR C. BUTLER 
Director 
National Highway Users Conference 

RAY CARR 
Advertising Counsel 
Portland, Ore. 

JESSE CLARK 
Grand President 
Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen 

of America 

DR. ZENAS R. CLARK 
Administrative Assistant 
Wilmington Public Schools 

REGINALD M, CLEVELAND 
President 
Greater one cnet Sefety Council 

JOHN M. CON 
Employee Boletos, Division 
National Association of 

Manufacturers 

CHARLES R. COX 
President 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 

ERNEST G. COX 
Chief, Section of Safety 
Bureau of Motor Carriers 
Interstate C ce C 

WALLACE FALVEY 
President 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insur- 

ance Company 

R. H. FERGUSON 
Assistant Director, Industrial 

Relations 
Republic Stee! Corporation 

WILLIAM M. GREENE 
Director, Sefety Commission 
State of Connecticut 

PAUL E. GURSKE 
Director, Bureau of Labor 

Standards 
U. S. Department of Labor 





LEONARD HAEGER, AIA 
Technical Director 
Levitt and Sons, Inc. 


O. R. HARTWIG 
Consulting Safety Engineer 
Portland, Ore. 
DAN HOLLINGSWORTH 
Manager 
Oklahoma City Safety Council 
DR. HAROLD K. JACK 
Supervisor 
Virginia State Board of Education 
GEORGE A. JACOBY 
Director of Personnel Services 
General Motors Corporation 
JOSEPH M. KAPLAN 
Secretary-Manager 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter 
National Safety Council 
W, KEMPTON 
Assistant Vice-President 
Industrial Relations 
United States Steel Company 
MRS, FRED W. KNIGHT 
Cartersville, Ga. 
MERWYN A. KRAFT 
Director, Department of Personne! 
& Accident Prevention 
American Transit Association 
WALTER G. LEGGE 
President 
Walter G. Legge Co., Inc. 
E. C. MeFADDEN 
Vice President 
Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association 
T. M. MARTIN 
President 
Lion Oil Company 
1. W. MILLARD 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Gloves Com 
WALTER E. MONTGOMERY 
Safety Director 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Association 
HARRY M, MOSES 
President 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Assn. 
D. E. MUMFORD 
Manager of Safety 
New York Central System 
HENRY £. NORTH 
Vice-President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
WESLEY |. NUNN 
Manager, Advertising Department 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
HARRY L. POWELL 
Manager, Manufacturers Sales 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
MRS. IVY BAKER PRIEST 
Treasurer of the United States 


HARRY READ 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
MRS. JEAN WADE RINDLAUS 
Vice President 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
A. V. ROHWEDER 
Superintendent of Safsty & Welfare 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Railway Company 
MARTIN RONNING 
Chief Engineer, Power Machinery 


ivan, 
Minneapolis-Moline Company 
P. L. SHEMILLER 
General Vice President 
International Associetion of Ma 
chinists 
HONORABLE LEE E. SKEEL 
Chief Justice 
Court of Appeals of Ohio 
LESLIE J. SORENSON 
City Traffic Engineer 
City of Chicago 
J. C, STENNETT 
Manager, Accident and Fire 
Prevention 
National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies 
R. S. STEVENSON 
President 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company 
RANDALL C. SWANSON 
Farm Safety Specialist 
University of Wisconsin 
COL. W. L. TUBBS (ret) 
Assistant for Ground Safety 
DCS/ Personnel 
Hqa., U. S. Air Force 
ARTHUR W. WALLANDER 
Assistant to the President 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc. 
MISS JUDITH WALLER 
Director, Public Affairs and 
Education 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
C. H. WEISER 
Covina, California 
MRS. GEORGE WELLES, JR. 
Duluth, Minn. 
OR. GEORGE M. WHEATLEY 
Third Vice-Prosident 
Metropoliten Life Insurance Co. 
E. L. WHEELER 
Prusident 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, inc 
DR. WILLIAM P. YANT 
Director of Research & Develop- 
ment 


Mine Safety Appliances Company 
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“The total cost of accidents to the nation in a year is something over 
nine billion dollars. To carry out its nationwide program for cutting 
down this terrific cost, the National Safety Council has about four 
million dollars a year to spend. 

“The pages of this book tell what our program is, and we have set 
forth below the essential facts about the sources of the Council’s 
income and the use we make of the money. 

“Those responsible for the Council's financial stability are constantly 
studying ways and means of increasing our income and of getting the 
most good out of every dollar spent. We seek the support of every 
interested agency, so that the Council can more completely fulfill its 
responsibilities.” 





Vice President for Finance 





and Treasurer 
WILLIAM H. LOWE 
Treasurer, Inland Steel Co. 





WHO SUPPORTS THE COUNCIL PROGRAMS? 


Essentially Industry & Business: manufacturing, 
motor, air, and rails transport, insurance, public 
utilities, mining and other industries. Most of this 
support is direct, but in some instances it is through 
business associations. 

Government : federal, state, and local. In most cases, 
government support simply reflects use of occupa- 
tional safety materials. In a few states, Council 
services are used by state insurance funds. Govern- 
ment agencies do not contribute or make grants to 
the Council. 

Other Sources: \esser sources of financial support 
include associations, school groups, public service 
organizations of both a public and private nature. 


WHY DO THEY SUPPORT THE COUNCIL? 


To Get Council Services which are useful in their 
own activities and which help to reduce their accident 


costs. 


To Support Council Programs especially in the 
traffic, school, home, and farm areas. Programs in 
these areas are not self-supporting, yet are vital to 
the public welfare. Contributive support by business 
organizations makes these programs possible. 
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—Wiilliam H. Lowe 


WHAT ARE THE SPECIFIC SOURCES OF 
1954 INCOME? 


Membership Services 


Membership Dues $1,028,000 
Sales of Additional Publications 2,003,000 
Advertising 256,000 
Congress 107,000 
Other 66,000 

Total $3,460,000 

Public Service 

Contributions 583,000 

Grad Total $4,043,000 


Every major field of activity receives some support 
from all or most of the sources listed above. For 
example, the traffic program—which depends pri- 
marily on contributive support—also has some in- 
come from dues and publications, and smaller 
amounts from advertising and Congress fees. 


When the income attributable to one field and the 
Trustees’ allocations of available contributions are 
not adequate for the necessary programs in that field, 
the Beard of Directors may allocate surplus income 
from another field. This refers essentially to the 
dues and sales income in the occupational field (in- 
cluding insurance and motor transportation), a por- 
tion of which is made available for the public service 
programs (traffic, home, etc.). 


CHAPTER FINANCES 


The National Safety Council does not share in the 
contributions made to its Chapters. Chapters are 
autonomous, raising and expending their own funds. 
Amounts paid to the National by the Chapters reim- 
burse the National only in part for materials and 
other direct services. 


Charts 1 and 2 show income and expense for the five 
major fields of Council activity. 








TOTAL INCOME $4,043,000 


verall Income and Expense by Major Fields of Activity 


TOTAL EXPENSES $3,950,000 
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As can be seen from the charts above, the expense 
involved in conducting programs for traffic, farm, 
home, and school safety exceeds the income from 
these areas. The surplus available in the industrial 
field is used to pay these deficits, reflecting the vital 
interest of business and industry in off-the-job satety 
and public service projects. 


The Council’s work in the motor transportation in- 
dustry is included in the traffic category on these 
charts. Motor transportation activities income ex- 
ceeds expense; this has the effect of producing a 
smaller deficit for the entire traffic program than 
would otherwise be the case. 


Allocations of income and expense into the five major 
program fields shown above are on an approximate 
basis only. However, it is the result of careful study 
and portrays a substantially accurate picture of the 
Councils’ activities. The regular financial reports, 
duly audited, are published each year in May ; copies 
may be secured on request. 


MAJOR ITEMS OF EXPENSE 


In this analysis the expense charge to each of the 
program fields is made up of several different kinds 
of items. First, in each field there is a staff depart- 
ment or division of professional people with the 
“know-how” necessary to prepare technical reports, 
work with volunteer groups, and represent the 
Council in cooperative work with other organiza- 
uons. Travel is an important expense in connection 
with this professional staff. 


The work of the Council’s Public Information and 
Field Service Departments, and its Women’s 
Activities Division, augments the work of the pro- 


gram groups. As important facets of the overall 
ax 





Safety Movement, these areas have appropriate ofh- 
cers, conferences, and committees. But the ultimate 
effect of their work is in terms of the major program 
fields shown above. Consequently the expense (as 
well as any income) of Council work in these areas 
has been allocated on a proportionate basis to the five 
areas shown above. 


Each program field is also dependent for certain 
important service on other staff units: the Mem- 
bership Department, responsible for selling and 
servicing ‘memberships and services; the Records 
Division, responsible for invoicing, subscription and 
sales records, sales analysis and other tabulations, 
and the Service Department, responsible for steno- 
graphic and clerical work, printing, and the stocking 
and shipping of materials. 


Large printing and publishing expenses are also in- 
curred as part of the Council's work in the various 
program areas. And there are overhead expenses 
similar to those faced by all organizations: office 
rent and related costs, employee welfare and bene- 
fits, and general staff administration costs. 


Thus the specific departmental staff in any one of the 
program departments represents only a fraction of 
the total expense incurred to promote that phase of 
safety. The corollary and supplementary expenses as 
included here are a necessary part of each program. 


1955 BUDGET 


The total income budget for 1955 was estimated 
at $4,324,000. The expense budget was set at 
$4,322,000, plus an authorization by the Board of 
Directors to spend the major part of the 1954 excess 
of income over expense as an addition to the 1955 
expense budget for much-needed expansion of the 
Coyncil’s programs. This gave a total estimated 
expense of $4,410,000 for 1955. 
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Industrial Safety = 


“Industrial accidents have declined steadily during the more 
than 40 years of the National Safety Council's existence. 
The current rate is at an all-time low. The cooperative effort 
of industry, working through the Council, has been a major 
factor in this success. Although the occupational injuries 
and deaths which occurred in 1954 represent a record low, 
much remains to be done. Special efforts must be exerted to 
reduce accidents in those areas where results, so far, have not 
been too good.” 

—H. J. Spoerer 


The industrial safety program of the Council is a cooperative effort 
of business firms, insurance companies, labor organizations, technical 
societies, and state and federal agencies. The goal of the program 
is the reduction of accidents in all types of business and industrial 
operations. 


Council industrial safety services are used by over 6,000 business 
firms with operations in over 25,000 locations and with a combined 
employment of over 10 million. A total of 503 new industrial mem- 
bers were enrolled in the first seven months of 1955. 


The Industrial Department Staff consists of safety engineers, editors, 
writers, industrial hygienists, and clerical help—a total of 27 people. 
Approximately 123 people in other Council departments (such as 
membership, statistics, etc.) are directly connected with the industrial 
program, making a total of 150 people working in this area. The 
total income for the industrial program in 1954 was $2,648,000 
while this program's expenses amounted to $2,192,000. 


As is the case in other Council departments and divisions, the work 
of the staff is heavily augmented by that of volunteer workers. An 
estimated 1300 representatives of member organizatons participate 
in the planning and development of the industrial program through 
service on the Industrial Conference and Fxecutive Committees of 
the 26 Industrial Sections. 


A measure of the contribution made to the Safety Movement by 
these volunteers can be seen in the fact that in the year they traveled 
over a half million miles to attend 100 Council-sponsored meetings 
and conferences, Thousands of additional manhours were spent in 
developing data sheets, posters, safetygraphs, and other technical 
materials, 


INJURY RATES AND STATISTICS 


For the eighth consecutive year the injury rates of Council members 
showed a reduction in 1954: 
* Injury frequency rate reduced 3 per cent from 1953, 
* Injury severity rated reduced 4 per cent. 
* Injury frequency rate of Council members about 60 per cent 
lower than that of non-member industrial plants. 


The national accident toll however (10,200 killed and 1,540,000 
injured in non-agricultural accidents) also showed a decrease in 


1954 from 1953. 


This past year the Council received nearly 8,500 accident summary 
reports from business concerns, a record number. These formed the 
basis for the Accident Rates Pamphlets which present accident data 
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Vice President for Industry 
H. J. SPOERER 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
1954-55 


CHAIRMAN 
HH. J. SPOERER 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
DONALD G. VAUGHAN 
Secretary 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


VINCENT P. AHEARN 
Executive Secretary 
Nationa! Sand & Gravel Assn. 

CYRIL AINSWORTH 
Assistant Secretary 
American Standards Assn. 

. Ba ALBISSER 

ety Mane 
Merck & Co . 

R. 6. D. ANDERSON 
General Manager 
Industrial ‘Accident Prevention 

Assns. of Canada 

PRANK R. BARNAKO, Manager 
Compensation and Safety 
Bethiehem Stee! Co. 

&. RUSSELL BARTLEY 
Director of Industrial Relations 
IMinois Manufacturers Assn. 

H. S$. BAUCOM 
Director of Safety 
North Carolina industrial Comm. 

"Satat ~ ; 

ety Supervisor 
Hughes Aircraft Co 

RICHARD ©. BENNETT, Dir. 
Automotive Division 
we. Assn. of Automotive Mutuel 

insurance Companies 

THOMAS J. BERK 
Safety Consultant 
Setety and Occ. Health Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 

PETER J. BERNARD 
Dir. of Personne! and Safety 
H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 

M. F. BIANCARD!, Manager 
Health and Safety Dept 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 

J. F. BIEHL, Secy.- “q~ 
Jabex Burns & Sons, inc 

ALFRED C. BLACKMAN, Chief 
Divn. of industrial Safet 
Dept. of Industrial Relations 
State of California 

WILLIAM O. BOHMAN 
icaoiove Hospital 
Middletown, Ohio 

MATTHEW Md. BRAIDECH 
| oe med of Research 
Neti Board of Fire Underwriters 

HARRY Y BRAINERD, Exec. Mor 

Western Pennevivenia Sef. Council 

F. W. BRAUN 
Vice Pres. of Accident Prevention 
Em Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 

CLARK BRIDGES 
Council on Industrial Health 
American Medical Association 

WwW. F. BROWN 
Sefety Director 
Consol. Edison Co. of N. Y 








T. J. CAIN, JR 
Director of Safety 
8 F. Goodrich Co 

F. R. CALLAHAN, Director 
Safety and Compensation 
Puliman Company 

FRED CLAIBOKNE” 

Safety Assistant 
Stanolind Oil & Gas Co 

T. J. CLARKE, Controller 
Soil Building Divan. 

G.L. F. Exchange 

ALLEN L. COBB, Director 
Safety and Fira Prevention 
Eastman Kodak 

PETER CONTARDO, Saf. Dir 
John A. Roeblings Sons Corp 

L. CORBEIL 
Safety Supervisor 
Trans-Canada Airlines 

CURTIS A. COX, = M@qr. 
Manutacturin a Eh 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 

WILLIAM N. COX 
School of ladustrlel , eee 
Georgia institute of Technology 

GLEN CROSS, Director 
Safety and Supervisory Training 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

F. H. DEEG, Saf. Engr 
Nati, Assn. of Mutual Casualty Cos 

J. 8. DE LAUN 
Plant Protection Superintendent 
Cities Service Refining Corp. 

RUSSELL DE REAMER 
Manager—Safety Services 
Genera! Electric Co. 

NIXON DE TARNOWSKY, Saf. Engr 
F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 

Cc. T. DE WIIT 
Supt. of Sefoty 
Northern Pacific Ry 

JOHN A. DICKINSON, Head 
Safety Codes Group 
National Bureau of Standards 

T. R. DONOGHUE, Manager 
Safety and Plant Protection 
Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co 

R. P. DOUGLAS, Safety Director 
The Detroit Edison Co 

H. 8. DUFFUS, Administrator 
Accident Prevention 

- Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

JAMES A. EOMONDS, Vice-President 
Daniel Woodhead Co. 

DR. J. DUKE ELKOW, Professor 
Dept. Health and Phys. Education 
Brooklyn College 

REVEL W. ELTON 
General Manager 
American Trade Assn. Executives 

D. A. FARRELL 
Director of Safety 
United States Stee! Corp 

R. H,. FERGUSON, Asst. Dir. 
Industrial Relations 
Republic Steel Corp 

C. A. FISCHBACK, Saf. Supyr. 
Southern California Edison Co 

GLENN G. FLEMING 
Safety Director 
Celanese Corporation of America 

WILLIAM 8. FOLGER 
Executive Director 
N. Y. State Insurance Fund 

F. J. FORESMAN 
Safety Director 
Pittsburg & Midway Coa! Mining Co 

FLOYD E. FRAZIER, Dir. 
Industrial Div. 

Nil. Assn. of Mutua! Casualty Cos 

J. H. GATRELL 
Blue Ridge Glass Corp 

GEORGE GEDGE, Saf. Engr. 
Pheips Dodge Corp. 

R. W. GILLETTE 
Executive Secretary-Treesurer 
Wisconsin Council of Safety 

ROBERT M. GILMORE 
General Safety Supervisor 
Rayonier, Inc. 

G. L. GORBELL, Manager 
Safety and Fire Protection 
Monsanto Chemical 

W. M. GRAFF, Saf. Dir. 

U. S$. Rubber Co. 

GERARD O. GRIFFIN 
Director of Safety 
Oravo Corp. 

JAMES J. GRIFFIN 
Coordinator of Safety 
Chicago Public Schools 


JOHN V. GRIMALDI, Asst. Mor 
Accident Prevention Dept 
Assn. of Cas. & Surety 
R. P. HAMILTON 
Superintendent of Safe’ 
St. Louls-San Francisco Ry. Co 
H. E. HAMM, Saf. Dir 
County of Los Angeles 
a . oe Asst. Supt 
ineerin 
idelity t 4 fost. Co. of N.Y 
EARLE S. HANNAFORD 
Safety Engineer, Long Lines Dept 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 
R. A, HARSCHNEK 
Safety Director 
Swift & Co 
D. F. HAYES, Chief 
Safety and Fire Prot. Branch 
U. $. Atomic Energy Commission 
W. G. HAZARD 
Director, Industrial 1 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
HAROLD |. HEMPHILL 
Safety Director 
AiRasearch Manufacturing Co 
DALLAS E. HENRY 
Safety Coordinator 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Corp 
EDWARD A. HESSMER 
Safety Director 
Oliver Corp 
ERNEST L. HOOD 
Director, Safety and Training 
C. Brewer and Co 
MRS. BERNARDINE HOLMAN, R&.N 
Director of Nursin 
Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co 
&. H. HOUCK 
Supt. of Safety and Welfare 
Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp. 
H. W. HOWLAND, M.D. 
Atomic Energy Project 
School of Medicine and Dentistry 
University of Rochester 
H. M. HUNTINGTON, Asst. Consultant 
industria! Safety 
International Harvester Co 
HARRY A. JACKSON, Dir 
Safety, Ind. Rel. 
Frigidaire Divn 
Genera! Motors Corp 
GEORGE A. JACOBY 
Director of Personne! Services 
Genera! Motors Corp 
H. T. JAYNE 
Safety supervises 
Philadelphia Gas Works 
R. L. JENKINS, Chief 
Safety Division 
Office of Chief of Engineers 
U. S. Army 
ARTHUR S. JOHNSON 
Vice President and Manager 
Engineering Dept 
American Lutes! Liability ins. Co 
T. W. JONES 
New Haven Trap Rock Co. 
6. SCOTT KALLENBAUGH 
Assistant Superintendent 
Div. of Safety and Hygiene 
Industrial Commission of Ohio 
W. DEAN KEEFER 
Second Vice President 
Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty Co 
HARRY X. KELLY, President 
Delta Line 
E. W. KEMPTON 
Assistant Vice President 
Industria! Relations 
Varied States Stee! Corp. 
W. S. KITCHEN 
dguiom Safety Supervisor 
AP alachian Electric Power Co 
T. KNUEPFER, Director 
Genera! Sagieceriag Works 
&. 8. LANOR 
Director of Safety and Health 
U. S. Post Office Department 
IVAN F. LE GORE 
Safety Director 
Portiand Cement Association 
R. C. LEITNER 
Supervisor, Industrial Relations 
Libby McNeill & Libby 
HAROLD F. LILLIE, Director 
Lansing Safety Council 
G STUART MANSFIELD 
Director of Safety 
Western Printing & Lithographing Co 
WILLIAM G. MARKS. Director 
Safety and Motor Vahicle Divan 
U. 5. Department of Commerce 





MARION E. MARTIN 
Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
State of Maine 

C. P. McBRIDE 
Personnel Manager 
Pabst Brewing Co 

E. C. McFADDEN, Vice President 
Texas ee ers ins. Assn 

JOrIN H. McKENZIE, Manager 
Safety Department 
General Petroleum Corp. 

CHAS. A. MILLER 
Personne! eed 
The Texas Com 

WALTER E. MONTGOMERY 
Sefety Director 
Quebec Asbestos Mining Assn. 

D T. MOULD 
Safety Director 
General Motors Corp 

D & MUMFORD 
Manager of Safety 
New York Central System 

J. HOWARD MYERS, Director 
Safety and Fire Prevention 
The Atiantic Refining Co. 

J. &. NICHOLS 
Safety Director 
Reynolds Metals Co. 

GEORGE F NUERNBERGER 
Safety Engineer 


A_8 Dick Com " 
GEORGE P O'ROU KE, SR., President 
O'Rourke Construction Co. 
JOHN E. PAGNARD 
Safety Coordinator 
City of Columbus 
A_F. PAGNOTTA 
Safety Engineer 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
RN. PAPICH 
Safety Consultant 
American Gas Association 
E. DO PEELER, JR. 
Safety Director 
Genera! Shoe Corp. 
CARL J. PETERSON 
Staff Safety Engineer 
Chrysler Corp. 
M. C. M. POLLARD 
Director of Safety 
Nationa! Gypsum Co 
4.5 QUEENER Maneger 
ae one Fire Protection Div 
nt de Nemeurs & Ceo 
Gtonee Dewey 
Safety Engineer 
Lansing Employers Underwriters 
H. F. REINHARD, Manager 
Safety Codes Dept 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
HOWARD RIEFENSTAHL, Saf. Dir 
Alpha Portiand Cement Co 
W.H. ROBERTS 
Superintendent of Safety 
Chicago & North Western Ry 
JOHN ROGERS, Vice President 
Esso Shipping Co. 
ROBERT ROSS 
Manager Employee Services 
Ford Motor Co 
R. C. SABENS 
Superintendent of Safety 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Lowis R. R 
GORDON P. ST. CLAIR, President 
Medical Supply Co 
H. W. SCHILLING 
Safety Engineer 
Trans World Airtines 
CLYDE SCHLUETER 
Manager, Accident Prev. Dept 
Employers Mutual Liability ins. Co 
W J SCHUSTER 
Safety Director 
Hanne Coa! Co 
ROBERT S SCOTT Saf. Dir 
Mfrs. Assn. of Montgomery Co. (Pa.) 
H. S$. SIMPSON 
Manager—Satety 
Caterpiliar Tractor Co 
Ww. S. SMITH 
Director of Safety 
Ford Motor Co 
S. F. SPENCE 
Director, Safety and Fire Prevention 
American Cyanamid Co 
ALEX SPINK 
Director, Heaith and Safety 
Kingean & Co 
MRS. JAY STANLEY, 8.N 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp 
GEORGE H. STEEL 
Safety Director 
Ralston Purina Co 
LILLIAN STEMP 
industrial Consultant 


Continued on page 10 
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Union Carbide & Carbon Corp w. o. wi CARLTON L ZINK 
M. @. VAN BUSKIRK, Exec. Secy. 


Iineis Osiry Products Assn. 


for 40 major industries and about 150 minor 
industries. 


Much new data on industrial accidents was included 
in the 20 pages analyzing occupational accidents in 
the 1955 edition of Accident Facts. New material 
was included on injury rates for newly employed 
workers, injuries to office workers, and injuries to 
warehouse workers. 


CONTESTS AND AWARDS 


During the past year about 8,500 company and 
plant records were analyzed under the Council's 
Industrial Award Plan, which provides recognition 
for perfect safety records and for significant reduc- 
tions in injuries. A total of more than 1,990 awards 
were made under this plan: 
* 1,249 awards for perfect safety records (no 
lost-tume accidents) 
* 741 awards for outstanding non-perfect safe- 
ty records. 


More than 5,000 business units also participated in 
the Council's Section Safety Contests, in which com- 
panies in the same industry compete for best safety- 
record honors. One thousand seven hundred and 
sixty eight awards were made to participants in 
these contests. The number of Section contests now 
totals 22, with two new contests (for barge and 
towing vessels, and for hospitals) initiated. 


Two major publication projects were completed this 
past year, 
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Manager of Satety 
Standard Oil Co. (ind.) 


Research Engineer 
Deere & Co. 


The third edition of the Accident Prevention Man- 
ual for Industrial Operations was published in Oc- 
tober. This edition represents an extensive revision 


of the previous edition, with 17 chapters added, 
making a total of 43. 


The Supervisors Safety Manual, a 400-page book, 
contains 13 chapters with comprehensive coverage 
of all aspects of accident prevention from the super- 
visor’s point-of-view. 


Other publications completed include: 


* Safety Manual for Marine Oil-Fired Boil- 
ers; 66-page manual covering safe boiler op- 
eration and maintenance. 


* Accident Preventers; five additional leaflets 
have been added to this series of illustrated 
safety pointers for employees. 


* Book 5, Foremen’s Five Minute Safety Talks; 
another in the series of suggested talks for 
foremen on all phases of accident prevention. 


* It's Your Vacation; an illustrated eight-page 
booklet dealing with vacation hazards. 


* Don't Make an Ash of Yourself; a 16-page 
booklet for employees on fire prevention. 


* Mining Accident Preventers; a series of four 
illustrated booklets on preventing falls of 
ground in mining operations. 








* Heads You Win; a \6-page “attitude” book- 
let. 


*It Can Happen to You (Safetygraph 29) ; 
another in the series of illustrated safety in- 
struction charts, this one on mining hazards. 


* Data Sheets; 12 new ones published, 18 re- 
vised, 80 reviewed and reprinted in more 
readable type face. 


* Safe Practices Pamphlet; three revised and 
reprinted. 


* Safety Instruction Cards; 43 new ones pub- 
lished and three revised. 


* Special Industry Poster Sets; series of 12 post- 
ers were produced for gas utility companies, 
for the mining industry, and for marine op- 
erations. 


In addition to the new and revised publications 
listed above, five monthly magazines are published 
as part of the industrial program. These are: 
National Safety News, Industrial Supervisor, Safe 
Worker, Safe Railroader, and Safe Builder. The 
combined circulation of these magazines exceeds 
650,000 per month. 


Twenty-eight monthly newsletters are also published 
as part of the industrial program, a newsletter for 
each of the Industrial Sections. These have a com- 
bined monthly circulation of 41,000. 


In the past year a new method of reviewing tech- 
nical publications for the industrial program was 
established, which will both speed up the process 
involved in getting these publications into print and 
will assure more complete appraisal of the content 
by authorities in industry. 


TRADES AND SERVICES COMMITTEE 


To study the accident problems in the areas of 
merchandising, warehousing, hotels, restaurants, of 
fice and public buildings, and to develop special 














safety aids for these types of operations, a Trades 
and Services Committee was established. A safety 
engineer with experience in merchandising opera- 
tions was added to the Industrial Department staff 
to coordinate the work of this Committee. Surveys 
of the needs in these operations were undertaken, 
and three new newsletters for these operations were 
initiated—an edition for hotels, restaurants, and 
mercantile establishments. 


OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 


An Off-the-Job Safety Bulletin, designed to aid 
industry develop more effective campaigns in this 
area, has been initiated. A special section dealing 
with the subject was also started in the National 
Safety News. Twelve of the Industrial Sections 
have established committees on off-the-job safety. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Definite rules were established for the programming 
of industrial sessions at the National Safety Congress 
in order to avoid possible duplication of subject- 
matter and schedule difficulties, Subjects of general 
interest.will be developed with the aid of the Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers, and these sessions 
will be held in the mornings. Specialized and tech- 
nical subjects will be sponsored by the Industrial 
Sections, and will be held in the afternoons. 


Arrangements were also made to provide free space 
at the Congress for scientific and educational exhibits 
by organizations in safety and related fields. 


SMALL BUSINESS PROGRAM 


The Council’s Small Business Program is aimed 
at the promotion of safety in small, independent 
firms. Financed by a special grant, this Program 
works with trade associations, chambers of com 
merce, service clubs, and other organizations of 
business men. Activities in connection with this 
Program include: 


* Consultation and program advice provided to 
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trade associations and others interested in 
small business safety work. 


* Special sessions at the National Safety Con- 
gress each year for association executives and 
members of association executive committees. 


* An Association Safety Newsletter sent quar- 
terly to 700 organizations in a position to 
reach and to help small firms. 


*An Association Award Program to provide 
recognition to associations whose safety pro- 
grams meet high standards of achievement. 


* Special surveys and statistical studies for asso- 
ciations and other organizations wishing to 
establish safety programs. 


CODES AND STANDARDS s 


The industrial Department, through staff assign- 
ment and through volunteer service of members 
representing the Council, maintains close liaison 
with the American Standards Association in the 
development and promotion of safety standards and 


codes. 


The Council is directly represented by staff mem- 
bers on six American Standard Association co- 
ordinating boards and policy groups. 


Sixteen American Safety Standards and Codes are 
sponsored or co-sponsored by the Council, including 
two which were published this past year. Seven 
other codes are in process of development or revision. 


The Council is represented on the Section Com- 
mittee of 58 Safety Codes and Standards being 
developed under the American Standards Association 
procedure, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF SAFETY ENGINEERS 


The American Society of Safety Engineers, the 
independent organization for professional industrial 
safety engineers, shares office space with the Council 








and is closely associated with the Council's industrial 
program. 


ASSE Chapters, for example, prepare many of the 
Council's research and safety engineering publica- 
tions. ASSE also co-sponsors the general safety 
subject sessions at the annual National Safety Con- 
gress. Local chapters of ASSE likewise render 
valuable service to local safety councils in the spon 
sorship of local safety conferences. 


The Council participates in the financial support of 
ASSE in recognition of the importance of the pro- 
fessional society to the industrial safety movement. 


ASSE prepares its own annual report to its members 
but of interest is this brief summary of ASSE’s 
program during the past year: 


* 6,500 members; a continued increase in new 
members over last year. 


* 59 local ASSE Chapters, one new chapter 
chartered in 1955. 


* Chapters completed 14 data sheets for the 
Council. 


*40 data sheet projects for the Council in 
process of development in local chapters. 


* Five research projects still in work for financ- 
ing. 

* The Albert D. Caddell Award for chapter 
achievement presented to Western Pennsy!- 
vania Chapter. c 


* Honorary memberships in ASSE awarded to 
three distinguished men: Clarence H. Weiser, 


Sidney J. Williams, William P. Yant. 


SAFETY TRAINING INSTITUTE 


The Council’s Safety Training Institute offers 
courses in industrial safety to representatives of 
member and cooperating organizations, 

In the past year the “Fundamentals of Industrial 
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Safety” course was given five times to a total of 
160 people. The “Safety Management Techniques” 
course was given twice to a total of 58 people. A 
special course on safe practices in public utilities 
operations was given for 25 persons. 


A safety training course was held at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology this past year, in co-opera 
tion with the American Society of Safety Engineers 
and the Atlanta Safety Council. This course served 
as a pilot study to the possible extension of the 
Fundamentals course to various communities for 
persons who cannot conveniently travel to Chicago 
Since 1946, when industrial safety training was first 
undertaken by the Council, more than 1,600 people 
—from all States of the Union and Canadian Prov 
inces, as well as from many foreign lands—have 
completed one or more of the courses. 


PUBLICIZING INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Newspapers, business and trade magazines, company 
publications, and radio and television networks all 
gave liberally of space and time to industrial safety 
materials, 


Thirty specialized magazines were awarded the 
Council’s Public Interest Award in recognition of 
their especially complete coverage of accident pre 
vention topics, 


Representatives of 50 trade magazines attended the 
National Safety Congress, and special stories on 
Congress programs and Congress speakers were 
mailed to more than 400 trade magazines. 


The Mining Section’s National Campaign to Re- 
duce Falls of Ground was publicized with feature- 
length releases of all leading mining journals. A 
kit of newspaper releases and radio spot announce- 
ments was provided to participating companies for 
use in publicizing the campaign locally. 


Complimentary copies of Section Newsletters, Ac- 
cident Rates Pamphlets, and new technical publica- 
tions were sent to leading trade journals to keep 
editors informed of developments in safety in their 


industry. 








Cartoon panels, featuring industrial accident situa 
tions, were sent to 886 publications each month. 
One thousand eight hundred and forty three historic 
posters from the Council's files were sent in answer 
to requests from house organ editors. 


National newspaper publicity was given in connec 
tion with the Council's Award Program. Safety 
awards to the aviation and railroad industries were 
especially highly publicized. Many companies re 
ceiving awards received newspaper publicity on a 
local level. 


National radio and television time was also devoted 
to industrial safety records. DuPont, General Mo 
tors, United States Steel, and other large firms had 
Council award presentations made on their air shows. 


* To more readily reach managements of small 
businesses. In this area lies a great potential 
for accident reduction, but because traditional 
methods of promoting accident prevent pro- 
grams have not secured the desired results, 
new techniques are being developed. 


* Promote special campaigns to eliminate in- 
juries caused by some of the more common 
hazards. The successful special “Falls of 
Ground” campaign sponsored by the Mining 
Section indicates the potential of such proj- 
ects. Emphasis must be placed upon elimina- 
tion of accidents resulting from the more 
common causes which account for a high 


percentage of injuries every year. 


* 


Intensify the off-the-job efforts. The goal 
should be to make the industrial worker and 
his family as safe in their daily activities as 
the worker is while on his job. 


Widen the influence of the. Council by attract 
ing more volunteer workers in certain fields 
where efforts must be broadened. 
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“The decrease in the traffic death rate reflects in- 
creased official activity and public interest in acci- 
dent prevention measures. The National Safety 
Council has made and will continue to make out- 
standing contributions to these lifesaving endeavors. 
“If our total present know-how were really turned 
loose on the problem—if every jurisdiction did as 
good a job as the best cities are doing—we could cut 
down the total traffic accidents by two-thirds. We 
could reduce the figure of 36,000 killed in a year to 
12,000.” 


Franklin M. Kreml 


MOTOR VEHICLE TRAVEL AND TRAFFIC DEATHS 
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DEATH RATES (PER 100 MILLION VEHICLE MILES ) 


Highway traffic accidents killed 36,000 in 1954, a decrease -of 6% 
from 1953. Motor vehicle use increased about 4%, however, and this 
coupled with the decrease in deaths produced the lowest national 
mileage death rate on record—6.4. Non-fatal injuries in 1954 totalled 
1,250,000, down slightly from 1953. The estimated economic loss in 
motor vehicle accidents for the year was $4,400,000,000. 


Other transportation accident deaths were down 10% from 1953. 
Railread deaths were down 13%, air travel deaths down 12%, and 
water transportation down 8%. 


The first months of 1955 have seen a slight increase in highway traffic 
deaths, although the rate continues to decline. 


The National Safety Council is concerned with all phases of the 
trafic and transportation accident problem. The primary responsi- 
bilities tor public satety is vested in public officials and transportation 
company management. The Council strives to interpret the interests 
and promote the welfare of the entire public through cooperating 
with and assisting these officials and managers in the discharge of 
their responsibilities. 
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TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 
CONFERENCE 


The Traffic and Transportation Conference, whose 
members represent the Traffic Section, the Com- 
mercial Vehicle Section, and the Transit Section as 
well as other organizations in the traffic and trans- 
portation field, has cuntinued to carry forward its 
function of voluntary coordination. 


A special committee of the Conference developed 
recommendations to the President's Committee for 
Traffic Safety. Included were the recommendations 
that the President’s Committee continue its primary 
function of stimulating organized efforts for traffic 
safety in all states and communities; that the Com- 
mittee report annually on accomplishments; that 
the Committee emphasize that “action” be gener- 
ated, developed and supported locally. The report 
also urged the Council to devote increased attention 
to community and state organizations. 


A Conference workshop was held at which were 
discussed the subjects of state and community or- 
ganization, cooperation of field staffs, training, and 
special emphasis programs. Growing out of this 
meeting was a project for a directory of field staffs, 
a reorganization of the National Committee for 
Traffic Training, and a committee to study special 
emphasis programs. Another Conference committee 
is undertaking review and up-dating of the Coun- 
cil’s basic report on speed and accidents. 





TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 
DEPARTMENT 

For effectiveness, coordination, and control, the 
principal staff activities in traffic and transportation 
were consolidated into a single Department organ- 
ized into the following Divisions: Trafic Inven 
tory, Motor Transportation, Public Education, and 
Traffic Operations. The professional staffs of the 
first three of these Divisions were augmented during 
the past year. 

The Traffic and Transportation Department has 36 
staff members. Time spent by representatives of 
other staff units is equal to more than twice as many 
people as are actually assigned to the Department. 
This includes field staff, statisticians, writers and 
editors, administrative staff, and associated clerical, 
stock, and shipping personnel. 

Money to finance the Council’s Traffic and Trans- 
portation work in 1954 came from the following 
sources : 


Traffic dues, sales, advertising, etc. . .$671,000 
Grants for traffic safety ........... 160,000 
General contributive funds allocated 
Oy the “Frases oes ccs Povrrries 208,000 
eee ees. is Fas Se $1,039,000 
Other funds allocated by 
Rpvestene 6.0% 2 hie ee ociissdee 185,000 
Traffic Expenses ......... $1,224,000 


For discussion of sources of revenue and kinds of 
expense, see pages 6 and 7. 
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What is DONE to prevent 








Traffic Inventory @ 


The Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
provides a practical means of inventorying and eval- 
uating traffic safety activities im states and cities. 
The program was recommended by the Officials’ 
Group of the White House Conference on Highway 
Safety, which urged that each state and community 
use the Inventory to determine highway safety de- 
ficiencies and establish priorities for remedying them. 


The Inventory gathers information on both official 
and non-official traffic activities including sections on 
the fatility and injury record, collection and use of 
accident reports, traffic engineering, police traffic 
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supervision, traffic courts, traffic legislation, driver 
licensing, periodic motor vehicle inspection, school 
traffic safety education, public safety education and 
safety organization. Questionnaires covering these 
subjects contain about 750 questions. 


For 1954, reports were submitted by 46 states, by 
870 cities of 10,000 or more population, and 268 
cities between 5,000 and 10,000, these latter in states 
selected for an experimental program. The 870 
larger cities represented 62% of those in the country. 
Expansion in the inventory service has been made 
possible in 1955 by an increase in field staff. The 
newly created Field Service Department provides 
staff to present analyses, to encourage cities and 
states to report, and to work with state agencies who 
assist in presentations of analyses to cities. Addi- 
tional field men also make possible more intensive 
help in carrying out analysis recommendations. 


Inventory reports from states and cities furnish 
evidence of the value of strong traffic safety pro- 
grams. States with above-average scores for program 
activities had a combined mileage death rate of 5.8 
deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle-miles. States with 
program scores below the mid-point had an average 
death rate of 7.2. i 


For the second successive year the grand award win- 
ner was a small city. It is significant that in Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, grand award winner, traffic safety 
activities have been steadily gaining strength for the 
last 10 years. 


Further expansion of the Inventory program will 
provide more special studies and surveys, such as the 
recently completed survey for one county in Ohio to 
determine what is needed to improve trafic manage- 
ment throughout the area. Other new projects to be 
undertaken include preparation of field manuals and 
more intensive training of personnel of other or- 
ganizations who work with the Inventory represent- 
atives of the states and cities. 


The goal of the Inventory is a progressive one—to 
give the most realistic and stimulating service possi- 
ble, within the limits of Council resources, to all 
cities and states in their management of traffic and 
prevention of traffic accidents. 
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Commercial truck, bus, taxicab and passenger car 
fleets are participating in the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s complete motor transportation service in greater 
numbers than at any other time in the history of the 
program. Growth registered over the past decade 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 


CONTESTS AND AWARDS 


The Council's incentive program for the motor 
transportation industry is based, first, on the stand 
ardization of accident reporting and analysis pro 
cedures. The definition of “preventable” and “‘re 
portable” accidents has gained wide acceptance as a 
reliable measure of individual and group safe driving 
performance. These definitions form the basis of 
the National Safety Council's Safe Driver Award 
and the National Fleet Safety Contest. 


In 1955 a quarter of a million professional drivers 
will seek to earn NSC Safe Driver Awards. More 
than 1800 fleets will compete in the National Fleet 
Safety Contest. 


SERVICE 


To supplement the award and contest activities, the 
Council provides films, posters, safetygraphs, book- 
lets, driver letters, driver magazines, newsletters and 
other training and reminder materials. These ma 
terials reach more than a half million professional 
drivers monthly. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY 


By cooperating with trade and professional associa- 
tions in the conduct of the National Fleet Safety 
Contest the Council has extended its influence to 
many more fleets. Associations now sponsoring di 
visions of the National Fleet Safety Contest are the 
Milk Industry Foundation, The National Automo 
bile Transporter’s Association, The International 


Association of Chiefs of Police, The American Gas 
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Association, and The United States Brewer's Foun 
dation. 


GOVERNMENT FLEETS 


The Council’s complete motor transportation service 
was recently adopted throughout the United States 
by the U. S. Post Office Department. The service is 
also being used by several state highway departments, 
state police departments, municipal police depart 
ments, units of the U. S. Forest Service, the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers and school bus fleets. A com 
mittee of school administrators was established this 
year to guide a special program for bringing the 
Council’s service to school bus drivers on a nation 
wide basis. 


LOCAL COUNCIL SERVICE 


Through special membership arrangements, local 
council managers may offer the complete transporta 
tion service to fleets in their area on a “blanket 
service” basis. This arrangement gives local councils 
the opportunity of performing additional valuable 
services to local members and brings the Council’s 
program to many additional fleets which might 
otherwise not be reached through regular member 
ship channels. 


MARCUS A. DOW MEMORIAL AWARD 


Established by the Council in 1951 in cooperation 
with the Greyhound Corporation, the Marcus A. 
Dow Memorial Award places emphasis on the need 
for high professional standards among fleet safety 
directors. The award, consisting of a plaque and 
$500, is given annually to the outstanding profes 
sional fleet safety engineer in the United States and 
Canada. Four awards have been made thus far. The 
award dctivity has enhanced the professional status 
of fleet safety directors everywhere. 
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The scope of the Council's Public Education Activi- 
ties has broadened considerably during recent years. 
increased public concern and interest in traffic safety 
enhanced the value of the Council's coordinating ac- 
tivities in the public education field. In accordance 
with a resolution of the former National Committee 
for Traffic Safety, the Council accepted the respon- 
sibility for providing a clearing house for participa- 
tion of some 100 national organizations in the traffic 
safety support program. 


The public education function was placed on division 
status in the Traffic and Transportation Depart- 
ment, and now encompasses work with public sup- 
port groups, the Operation Safety program, and the 
Signs of Life Program. 


The Public Safety Education Committee will be 
enlarged to include representation from the former 
National Committee for Traffic Safety. 


OPERATION SAFETY PROGRAM 


Efforts continued, successfully, to make the monthly 
theme program of Operation Safety more useful to 
public officials and support groups. Field tests were 
continued to improve the application of community 
wide emphases. Traffic Inventory data were ana- 
lyzed and field studies were conducted to evaluate 
old and new techniques, programs and materials to 
better assist state and local officials and support 
groups to bring the traffic safety message to the 
individual driver and pedestrian. 


As a result of a pilot program on a community wide 
basis in Midland, Michigan, the Operation Safety 
program, in cooperation with the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee, developed a new type 
of courtesy program, including an all-out community 
wide participation. This program of Motor Man- 
ners, with the slogan “Make Courtesy your Code of 
the Road” is recommended as a national activity. 


Encouraging expansion has been experienced in the 
May Vehicle Safety Check Program. From a pilot 
program in Dothan, Alabama, in 1953, the program 
on a community-wide basis has grown from less than 
150 cities in 1954, to more than 300 cities in 1955. 
This program, encouraging voluntary vehicle check 
programs in those states not having periodic vehicle 
inspection laws, brought about greatly intensified 
use of Operation Safety kits, which, for the first 
time, included a printed planning guide and work- 
book for community safety committees. 

Another area of experimental development was the 
cooperation in the planning and execution of the 
nationwide summer-long “Slow Down and Live” 
campaign of the National Conference of State Safety 
Coordinators. Operation Safety kits of these months 
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promoted cooperation with the “Slow Down and 
Live” program and provided a-means of presenting 
new ideas antd materials for the program. 


Projection of the work and activities of the Winter 
Driving Hazards Committee also is carried forward 
through presentation of materials and activity ideas 
in the Operation Safety winter kits. 


A calendar of Fall and Winter public information 
activities of the National Safety Council and cooper- 
ating safety groups was distributed widely. The 
calendar, to be revised periodically, will present, 
several months in advance, a listing of press, maga- 
zine, radio and TV, outdoor advertising, printed 
advertising tie-ins, schedule of articles in the Na- 
tional Safety Council publications, and other groups’ 
projects in month-by-month chart form. 


CITATION AWARD PROGRAM 


The Citation Award Program, formerly conducted 
by the National Committee for Traffic Safety and 
now assumed by the National Safety Council, drew 
not only an increased number but improved quality 
of entries describing public support activities of in- 
dividuals and groups. Established to provide recog- 
nition for outstanding contributions to traffic safety 
by those who would not otherwise be recognized, the 
program had 120 entries, based on 1954 achieve- 
ments. Sixteen awards were given—six to individ- 
uals and ten to local, state and national organiza- 
tions. Several governmental and military programs 
were considered so outstanding in their contribution 
to public safety that four special awards were made, 
and the committee of judges recommended that a 
separate category for such awards be set up in the 
future. 


OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 

A substantial increase in off-the-job safety activity 
by industry has encouraged the production of plan- 
ning aids, and activities and materials for use by 
industrial safety departments. Inventory reports 
from many states and cities stressed participation of 
industrial and business concerns and associations, in 
the interest of improving traffic efficiency and safety 
for the workers and the public. 


The addition of a new basic sign to the “Signs of 
Life” intensified the educational aspect of the Signs 
of Life program in 1955. To the five basic signs— 
octagon, diamond, circular, rectangular and cross- 
buck, now has been added the triangle “Yield” sign. 


Two of the six signs are grade crossing warnings. 
This educational campaign, carried on with the co- 
operation of the railroads, is an integral part of 








Operation Safety. It features a full-scale Signs of 
Life emphasis during the month of August when 
vacation and weekend driving is at a peak. It is also 
woven into the “Know and Obey Traffic Laws’ 
emphasis during the month of February, and is 
stressed in the mild climate states when the Winter 
Hazards program is running in colder areas. 


With the “Yield” sign added, a new basic program 
leaflet was developed and distributed during the 
year. Nearly one half million copies were dis- 
tributed, primarily through state traffic safety co- 
ordinators. 


Many of the state coordinators are working with 
their communities in a Signs of Life standardization 
and modernization program. Other aspects of the 
educational program include development and dis- 
tribution of posters, Council films, radio and TV 
materials, a traveling exhibit for use at local meet- 
ings, and technical and editorial assistance and guid- 
ance to those publishing and producing educational 
items dealing with the standard signs. 


The Council's new program of awards to American 
railroads for public safety activities, including par- 
ticipation in the Signs of Life program, brought 
recognition to 16 railroads. 


WINTER DRIVING HAZARDS 


The Committee on Winter Driving Hazards con- 
tinued its educational and research program. Tests 
during the winter of 1954-55 included a recheck of 
winter-type tires—the first tests of this type since 
1951. Some improvements were noted, with several 
tires performing as well as the best tires observed 
four years earlier. Other phases of the winter test- 
ing program were continued, including additional 
research on the driver technique study designed to 
determine the best methods by which drivers can 
avoid skids and other wintertime hazards. 


More than 100,000 copies of two booklets present- 
ing winter hazards data, one for truck drivers and 
one for passenger car drivers, were distributed. 
Other educational materials included : 


*Three news releases to newspapers, magazines, 
and trade journals. 


*Two winter stopping distance charts — 7,500 
copies, 


*Three TV shorts to 173 stations. 


*Ten radio transcriptions featuring Hollywood 
stars to 863 radio stations. 











PRESS, RADIO, TV 


Newspaper and magazine work of the Council, in 
addition to that noted under specific traffic headings, 
has included many news releases, films, mats, and 
special services to magazines, radio- TV, newspapers, 
and other media. 

Holiday traffic toll prediction and educational news 


releases were widely used over Memorial Day, July 
4th, Labor Day, Christmas and New Year's Day. 


The “Stop Accidents” Campaign conducted by The 
Advertising Council for the National Safety Council 
ranks near the top of the 18 public service campaigns 
of The Advertising Council, The National Safety 
Council pays only for cost of materials used in the 
campaign. Talent, administration, and advertising 
time and space are contributed. 


Public Interest Awards of the Council stimulate and 
recognize outstanding support of traffic safety by 
public information media. The exhibits of 241 win- 
ners showed a preponderance of attention to traffic 
accident prevention. 


Overall data on Council Public Information work, 
will be found elsewhere in this report. 


ACCIDENT RECORDS 


Major attention was given to the Accident Records 
Section of the Annual Inventory. Reports from 
States and cities were analyzed and specific recom- 
mendations made to all reporting jurisdictions, Staff 
has continued to provide specialized assistance to 
states and cities in improving accident reporting 
systems, including participation in training courses 
and conferences. 
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TESTS FOR INTOXICATION 

The number of jurisdictions using chemical tests for 
intoxication continues to increase. Three new states, 
bringing the total to 21, now include provisions for 
chemical tests in their statutes. The latest additions 
were Delaware, Kansas and Minnesota. There are 
now three states (New York, Kansas and Idaho) 
which have legislation providing for suspension of 
a driver's license when he refuses to take a lawful 
chemical test. 


Work in this area is carried on with the advice of 
a committee of technical and scientific specialists. 
One committee member recently developed a new 
device to measure alcohol in the breath. Other com- 
mittee members are supervising an important re- 
search program carried on by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, looking toward the establishment 
of additional evidence of the point of impairment of 
drivers after drinking. Staff and committee mem- 
bers have worked with Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute and other agencies in training 
courses for chemical test technicians. 


JOINT ACTIVITIES 


President's Committee for Traffic Safety. The 
Council has continued support of and cooperation 
with the President's Committee for Traffic Safety. 
The General Manager serves as a member of the 
Advisory Council, and other staff members on special 
committees of the President's Committee. The 
Council took part in the S~D Day program, De- 
cember 15, 1954, and has been at work since early 
summer in the planning for S-D day, 1955 (De- 
cember 1). 


National Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws and 
Ordinances. The Uniform Vehicle Code was pub- 
lished in revised form, with all five acts in a single 
volume. Although no major revisions are now antici- 
pated, nine subcommittees are at work on various 
points still under consideration. The Council joins 
other national organizations in the activities of the 
Committee and promotes uniformity through official 
adoption of the Code sections. 


National Conference on Uniform Traffic Accident 
Statistics. Work has continued on the development 
of new report forms. Experimental use of new in- 
vestigator’s forms was carried forward during the 
year, through staff work by the Council, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, and the Traffic 
Division of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 


Other Organizations. The Council has worked with 
many other organizations during the year. Staff mem- 
bers have served as officers and committee members 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the Illuminating Engineer- 
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ing Society, the Highway Research Board, the Amer- 
ican Standards Association, and others. 


State and Community Organizations. The emphasis 
of the White House Conference on Highway Safety 
was toward the development of state and community 
organizations for safety. This has been a major ob- 
jective of the Council during the past year, and is 
reported upon in another section of this report. The 
annual Institute for Chapter Managers, held at Yale 
in February, was devoted largely to traffic. 


Other Council Departments. There are closely work- 
ing relationships between the Traffic and Transpor- 
tation Department and those of other program 
divisions whose work relates to traffic problems. 
These other divisions include School and College, 
Farm, Women's Activities and Field Service. Traffic 
work in these areas is discussed fully in other sections 
of this Report. 


Research. Research efforts to develop more informa- 
tion about traffic accidents have had the encourage- 
ment and participation of the Council. Of major 
interest during the year has been the work on crash- 
worthiness carried on by several colleges and by 
automobile manufacturers. The Council's own ac- 
tivities have included further work on winter 
hazards, including a re-test of special tires, and a 
continuation of work on the chemical test project. A 
continuing Council project is that of collecting, 
analyzing, and publishing information about trends 
and circumstances of accidents, a project of the Sta- 
tistics Division which results in Accident Facts and 
other materials. The compilations of the data sub- 
mitted in the Annual Inventory constitute a contin- 
uing research project of fundamental value. 


MEMBERSHIP AND SERVICES 


Traffic memberships now total 983, a 2 per cent 
increase from 1954. Publications and dues income in 
1954 was substantially above that for 1953, totalling 
$177,000 as against $115,000 for 1953. These figures 
do not include motor transportation income, reported 
on an earlier page. For the first half of 1955, general 
traffic income was at 1954 levels. 


Public Safety magazine paid circulation is 10,037 
(June, 1955), a 12% increase in twelve months. 


CONGRESS 


The Traffic and Transportation sessions of the Na- 
tional Safety Congress in 1955 include 25 meetings 
with more than 100 speakers. Anticipated attend- 
ance, based on 1954, is 3,000. News stories, photo- 
graphs, radio and television broadcasts help publi- 
cize the sessions. Transactions of the meetings, re- 
ported in over 100 pages, have a distribution of 
3200 copies. 
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“Medical science has made marvelous progress in the control 

of children’s diseases. [Through co-operative effort on basic 

safety education progran programs planned with care, 

executed with skill and ideq late financed comparable 

progress would be made in combat ny acc dent the number 

one killer of children and youth. The schools provide a nat 
' 


ural channel through which to attack thi problem since they 
enroll more than 91 per cent of the nation's population be 


tween the ages of 5 and 17 
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Ihe accidental death rate fo dren 5 to 14 years old was only 20.2 
per 100,000 in 1954. No other age group even approximated this rate 

the next lowest being 44.4 for persons 25 to 44 years old. However, 
it is in the 5 to 14 year that the population is increasing most 


rapidly ind will continue to increase tor sever il years 7 he present 


level of effort in the safety education field may push down the death 
rate a little more, but if the number of deaths is to be reduced despite 

1 id ] eo ' ’ . i ef “vent k t 
a late ind larger population, more accident prevention wor mus 
be done The following exan ple illustrates the problem In 1951 


the death rate was 23.5, so the 1954 rate of 20.2 represents a very 
satisfactory rate reduction of 14 ent in three years The death 


total in 1954, however, w 5.900, the same as in 195] 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


Research in all aspects of safety education stood out as the most urgent 


need in the survey conducted by the Conference last year l'o imple 
ment this need, a study to determine specific research subjects is now 
inder way. A committee of research specialists will suggest appro 


priate re earch procedure Tor ever il type ubjects The published 


report will be released as a joint project of the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University and the School and College Con 
ference. 


SAFETY EDUCATION SUPERVISORS SECTION 

On the occasion of the tenth anniversary of its founding the Section 
has co npleted a status study of safety education supervision in the 
United States. More than half of the almost 500 members of the 
Section contributed to the study. This should point the way for im 


provement in supervision for the next decade, 
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DRIVER EDUCATION SECTION 


National trends in driver education show an increase in the number 
and activity of state driver education associations, a continuation of 
teen-age traffic safety conferences, general upgrading of teacher prepa- 
ration and certification, and an increase in the number of states pro- 
viding financial assistance for the course. The Driver Education 
Section has assisted these several developments wherever possible 
Membership in the Section has grown from 684 to 708 during the 
past year. Twelve of the 31 state associations are affiliated with the 
Section. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A survey of accidents to college students published in cooperation with 
the American College Health Association showed that one student 
in nine enrolled was accidentally injured during the school year. There 
seems to be a growing interest in accident reduction among the health 
services of the nation’s colleges. 


The number of institutions offering courses in safety for teachers was 
slightly increased with courses in Hawaii and Puerto Rico added this 
year to the reports from the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 


The number of institutions offering minors in safety education in- 
creased from nine in 1954 to 21 in 1955. 


The Second National Conference on Campus Safety was held in co- 
operation with the University of Minnesota. Transactions of the 
Conference have been published. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Subscriptions to Safety Education magazine numbered 8,218 in Sep- 
tember of this year as compared with 8,116 at the same time in 1954. 
More than 1,066,416 lesson units and 460,000 posters were distrib- 
uted during the 1954-55 school year. 


Twenty new Safety Education Data Sheets are in preparation to be 
added to the current list of 63 subjects. The complete set is now avail- 
able in a bound volume. 


The campaign to combat the hazards of discarded refrigerators is be- 
ing continued this year with the cooperation of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Free distribution is being made of 350,000 
each of the data sheet and poster dealing with the subject. 


The Division completed three sound motion pictures dealing with 
Baby Sitting, the Noon-Time Driving Problem, and Six Murderous 
Beliefs. All are aimed at the high school audience. Each is available 
in black and white or color. 


Publications income in 1954 was $64,614, an increase of almost $10,- 
000 over 1953. In the first six months of 1955, publications income 
was $34,070. 








ACCIDENT REPORTING 


Due to the adoption of a new standard summary 
form the number of school students covered by the 
Standard Student Accident Reporting system was 
lower than that of the previous year. It is note- 
worthy, however, that all but two major school 
systems made the changeover to the improved sum- 
mary sheets without difficulty, an indication of the 
value of the new form. The Committee currently 
is engaged in analyzing report forms used by insur- 
ance companies in the reporting of injuries to stu- 
dents covered by general liability insurance. It is 
hoped that essentials can be determined and a form 
that will meet all needs result. 


HONOR ROLL 


This program for recognizing exceptional effort in 
safety education has proved effective in upgrading 
such programs of individual schools. Increased 
stimulation by State Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Council Chapters, State Departments of Educa- 
tion, and State Safety Commissions resulted in 1,361 
schools named to the 1955 National School Safety 
Honor Roll, more than doubling the 605 qualifying 
in 1954. 


CONSULTATION 


During the 1954-55 school year more than 22,000 
requests for safety information were answered. Staff 
members spent 148 working days in 31 cities of 21 
states, during the first seven months of 1955, assist- 
ing local, state and national safety education pro- 
grams as illustrated by: 

*Outlining of school safety program for the State 

of California. 

*QOutlining safety program for the American In- 

dustrial Arts Association. 

*Participation in Conference of organizations for 

revision of “Standard Rules for the Operation 

of School Safety Patrols.” 

*Participation in Southeastern Conference on 

Transportation. 

*An exhibit at the summer convention of the 

National Education Association, at which 817 

delegates stopped for advice on safety matters. 


SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 


One of four students of elementary and secondary 
schools is transported to school in a bus owned or 
contracted for by a board of education. To safeguard 
these pupils requires the combined efforts of school 
administrators, trafic and highway authorities, 
safety specialists, the motoring public and the pupils 
themselves. The Council’s School Transportation 
Committee has contributed to school bus safety 


through participation in the “world’s largest school 
bus driver institute” held in New Mexico, the prep- 
aration of data sheets on pupil passenger instruction 
and selected operating practices and the release of a 
series of memos dealing with scheol bus accident 
records, state legislation requiring motorists to stop 
before passing school buses, state programs for school 
bus safety, minimum ages of school bus drivers and 
other pertinent matters. It is now investigating the 
special traffic control problems growing out of the 
development of multiple-lane and limited access 
highways traversed by school buses. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


A statement of principles on responsibility for the 
provision of safety in school plants, approved a year 
ago by the Association of School Business Officials, is 
being revised for presentation to the next October 
meeting of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction. The validity of the statement is being 
reviewed by key personnel on the School Plant Plan- 
ning Committee to bring it in harmony with a study 
now being made by the Schoolhousing Section of the 
United States Office of Education. The Committee 
is in the process of developing a comparable state- 
ment of principles on the selection of safe school 
sites. 

LOCAL CHAPTEKS 


To make more efficient and continuous the Division's 
service to local chapters a survey has been made of 
safety education in the public, parochial and private 
schools in chapter cities. This job was a joint under- 
taking of the School and College Division and the 
Field Service Department. An eight-page question- 
naire was sent to 72 cities. Responses were received 
from two-thirds. A report on this investigation is 
scheduled for the School and College Conference 
in October. 


STAFF AND BUDGET 


Eight staff members worked in the School and Col- 
lege Division. In addition, time spent on behalf of 
school safety by staff in other units was equivalent 
to about one and a half times that number of people. 
Money to finance the Council's School safety work 
in 1954 came from the following sources: 

Dues, sales of materials, advertising. ..$ 77,000. 

General contributive funds 


allocated by the Trustees.......... 64,000. 
Scheel {nes icicle: too ed vee $141,000. 
Other funds allocated 
by the Dilnssheute. 9020 <e'c eects 75,000. 
School Expense +:ccs sete ve cum $216,000. 


For discussion of sources of revenue and kinds of 
expenses represented, see pages 6 and 7. 
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Home Safety 


“The gratifying decrease in the home accident death 
rate, especially over the past few years, calls for a 
renewed effort on the part of all. The rate is still 


needlessly high.” 
Walter A. Stewart 


Home accident deaths in 1954 numbered 27,500, or a rate of 17.1 
per 100,000 population. Non-fatal injuries totaled approximately 
4,000,000. A table and a chart showing the downward trend of the 
death rate from home accidents is reproduced below. 


WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


The Home Safety Conference is the meeting ground for national 
groups. Three divisions of the Conference (1) health and medical, 
(2) home building and equipment, and (3) community service groups, 
are at work in their special areas of influence. 


This year, for the first time, a national inventory of home safety was 
undertaken as a staff activity under the aegis of the Home Conference 
and with the guidance of a special committee. Several hundred reports 
were received from all over the country, and the total amount of home 
safety education going on made an impressive accumulation. Abstracts 
of all the reports received are to be published this fall in a volume 
entitled “Home Safety Inventory—1955”". As in previous years 
awards are given for the best program reports received. 


The Home Division with a small staff and budget serves as a clearing 
house calling attention to current needs and passing on such informa- 
tion as details of award-winning activities to interested national and 
community groups through periodicals like the Home Safety Review 
(monthly circulation 2,290) and the Home Safety Newsletter (bi- 
monthly ). 


The Division assists in stimulating and accelerating programs through 
field visits; through correspondence; through participation in con- 
ferences (regional or state safety conference, public health associations, 
home builders) ; publication and distribution of fact sheets, program- 
planning materials and educational leaflets. 


Public Information: 

* News release on Home Merit Awards for outstanding home safety 
programs. 

* News release on hazard of abandoned refrigerators and freezers 
given national distribution. 

* Material on home and fire safety included in Christmas Campaign. 

® Several exclusive stories developed for newspaper feature syndicates 

and individual newspapers. 
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@ Worked with writers and national magazine edi- 
tors on original safety articles which appeared in 
Ladies Home Journal, American Home, Wom- 
an's Day, Parade, Baby Post, Modern Baby, 
House & Garden, Look, and Better Homes & 
Gardens. 

® Distributed cartoon mat feature, “‘Hearthaches,”’ 
to newspapers, employee publications and miscel- 
laneous publications. 


Statistics: 

* Five pages in Accident Facts, with new material 
on poisoning deaths of young children. 

* Current monthly death estimates. 

* Consultation on local surveys. 


School and College: 

* Renewal of abandoned refrigerator campaign. 

* Publication of numerous data sheets on home 
hazards. 


Women’s Activities: 

* Monthly distribution of ‘Targets’, a program 
sheet, to 7,000 women leaders. 

* Consultation and assistance to hundreds of groups. 


Industrial: 

* Publication of off-the-job leaflets and guides, 
widely used in industry, as is the Council’s annual 
calendar. 

* A total of 12 Sections of the Council's Industrial 
Conference have off-the-job safety committees. 
This reflects the interest in off-the-job and home 
accidents on the part of members of the Council. 

* Technical information, particularly in the chemi- 
cal and electrical! fields. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING 


As this year’s Inventory has illustrated, activities of 
every sort make up the total national home safety 
effort. Some examples of programs to meet specific 
needs are given below: 





HEALTH AND MEDICAL 


The growth in interest by the medical profession is 
evidenced by the fact that the American Association 
of Plastic Surgeons has appointed a committee to 
study participation of the association in child acci- 
dent prevention and the national program committee 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the American Medical 
Association has urged that safety be stressed in 


1954-1955. 


State and local health departments, under the stimu- 
lation of the Kellogg Foundation projects, are begin- 
ning to assume official responsibility for home safety 
programs. Besides the eight states under the Kellogg 
project, four others—New York, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, and Missouri-—have full or part-time per- 
sonnel assigned to home satety. 


City-wide poison control programs, originated in 
Chicago, are now under way in Boston, New York 
City, Phoenix and Washington, D. C. Home safety 
kits have been prepared and distributed by six states 
or local organizations, and safety institutes have 
been held the past two years under the auspices of 
the University of North Carolina School of Public 
Health. 


Incidence studies have been conducted in a number 
of localities by such groups as the Ingham County 
(Michigan) Medical Society ; 11 of 18 hospitals and 
Blue Shield and in ten hospitals cooperating under 
the Southwest District Council, Ohio Hospital 
Association, 


OFF-THE-JOB SAFETY 


Here are some reports of industry-sponsored off-the- 
job safety programs: 


Eight railroads in 1954 held family group safety 
meetings for over 190,000 employees and their fami- 
lies. Almost 1,000,000 school children were pre- 
sented programs in safety by six of our railroads. 
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One corporation head reported the following results 
of an off-the-job safety program: 


“Our Corporation has established a new all-time 
safety record for all of its operations during the year 
1954. I personally feel that our off-the-job safety 
program, including home safety committees, has been 
responsible in part for this new safety record just 
established.” 


A chemical company, which had developed an off- 
the-job program on a trial basis in 1953, found the 
results so gratifying that they enthusiastically 
adopted the program in 1954 as a permanent and 
continuing part of their program. Results were 
found to accrue as follows: (1) There was a notice- 
able improvement in the on-the-job injury perform- 
ance (nearly 40% better); (2) There was a 20% 
improvement in the off-the-job injury performance. 


A family safety program was directed to all the local 
employees of an aircraft manufacturirg company. 
The number of employees directly involved was 
about 38,000, The program was thus extended into 
homes in two or three dozen different communities. 
In addition to the 38,000 employees, the program 
affected a minimum of 75,000 to 115,000 persons 
(based on two to three additional persons in each 
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family). There was a total of more than 265,000 
separate home mailings, comprised of seven mailings 
per family, spread out over a period of one year. 


“HOME OF SAFETY" 


In 1955, the Cleveland Press sponsored the building 
of a second Home of Safety, which embodied over 50 
specific built-in safety features. Over 50,000 visitors 
inspected this home. In addition to the coverage 
given locally, the story was syndicated and reached 
some 3,000,000 other newspaper readers in the 
United States and Canada. 


LAWN MOWER INSTITUTE 


Accidents with power lawn mowers have become 
more frequent with their wider use. While the num- 
ber reported to the Council was not great enough to 
draw any definite conclusions, it did indicate pri- 
mary accident causes and trends. A discussion of 
this growing problem was held with representatives 
of the Lawn Mower Institute. As a result of the 
discussion, the Institute is sponsoring a committee 
on power lawn mower safety with the American 
Standards Association. They have also developed 
a safety instruction pamphlet for dealer distribution 
to power lawn mower users. 


BLASTING CAPS 


The Institute of Makers of Explosives has been ac- 
tively engaged through the years in conducting a 
National Blasting Cap Safety Progrom. The pro 
gram has been very successful as blasting cap acci- 
dents have been reduced from a high of 344 in 1929 
to less than 100 accidents during each year from 
1947 through 1952. However, in 1953 there were 
132 children injured in blasting cap accidents, and 
189 in 1954. As a result, the Institute has intensified 
its efforts to obtain wider distribution of a poster, 
study discussion sheet, and safety film. 


STAFF AND BUDGET 


Six staff members are assigned to the Home Division. 
In addition, time spent in behalf of Home Safety 
by staff personnel in other units was equal to about 
one and a half times that number of people. Money 
to finance the Council’s Home safety work in 1954 
came from the following soutces: 





Home publication sales, Congress, etc...$ 27,000 
General contributive funds allocated 


by the Trustees ........--0eeeeeees 43,000 
Grant for Home Safety .............. 15,000 
Home Income ..........- $ 85,000 
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Farm Safety 


“Despite the problems and setbacks in farm safety work, it 
is most heartening to look back over the 11-year history 





of organized farm safety and review the progress and 
achievements of the movement from its first beginnings. 
In scarcely more than a decade, farm safety has grown 
from groping infancy to knowing adulthood. Today, prob- 
lems are still with us and setbacks no doubt will continue 
to occur from time to time. But the visible proof of prog- 
ress and the challenge of work yet to be done push the 
problems into the background and we look to the future of 
farm safety with more optimism than ever.” 
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Accidents killed 14,000 farm residents and injured 1,200,000 in 1954. 


Motor vehicle accidents accounted for 5,900 of the deaths. Work 


accidents accounted for another 3,800 deaths and home accidents killed 


3,500. The death rate per 100,000 farm residents dropped from 63.9 


in 1953 to 61.7 in 1954. 
ORGANIZATION 


National. The National 


Conference for Farm Safety held three 


meetings during the year to consider technical problems and map out 


programs of promotion and education. 


The Conference gave special 


attention to plans for education in tractor safety and child welfare. 


Five new members were added to the Conference. They are: C. M. 


Ferguson, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Ward Hodge, Michigan 


Farm Bureau; Boswell Stevens, 


Mississippi Farm Bureau; E. W. 


Tanquary, International Harvester Co.; and F. R. Willsey, Purdue 


University. 


State. Five states organized new farm safety committees during the 


year, bringing the total number of states with organized committees 


35. States with newly-formed committees are New York, Maine, 


Kentucky, New Jersey and Maryland. 


As in older state committees, 


membership of the new committees is made up of ‘top-ranking repre- 


sentatives from agricultural organizations such as the Grange, Farm 


Bureau Federation, Extension Service, Farmers’ Union, youth groups, 


rural women’s organizations, 


equipment companies, and others. A 


bi-monthly newsletter now is distributed to all state committees. 
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MATERIALS 


Projects and activities engaged in by the staff during 
the year included: 

*Production of the 1957 Farm Safety Calendar 
*4-H Leaders’ Handbook for Safety 
*Materials for Spring 


"Articles for farm press 
*p 


Cleanup packets 


romotion of progress toward a uniform electric 

fence code 

Take 
and “Setups for Upsets” 

*karm Safety Review 
lication schedule ) 

*Rural 


Farm Families” 


My Word For tg 


*'T wo new filmstrips: “ 
(changed to monthly pub 


Women's newsletter, “Yours For Safer 


“Tractor Accidents in 1954” 
*Publication of five new safe-farm-practice leaf 
Your Farm Safe for Your Children? 
With Stop That Picker!, 
Avoid Tractor Upsets, Rural Community Acci 
dent Reporting. 


FARM SAFETY INSTITUTE 


The 10th annual National Institute for Farm Safety 


*Statistical survey 


lets: Is 


DSatety Pesticides 


was held June 13-16 at Michigan State College 
Full-time workers in farm safety from Arkansas, 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne 


sota, Mississippi, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Nebraska and Wisconsin, as well as a num- 
ber of guest participants, enrolled for the four-day 
session. The program included new developments in 
farm safety and detailed reports of projects and pro 
grams being carried out in the various states repre 


sented 





NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 


The 12th annual National Farm Safety Week, 
jointly sponsored by the Council and the U. S$. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was observed during the 
week of July 24-30. Employing the theme “Your 
Safety is in Your Hands,” this year’s campaign ap- 
pealed to farm residents to accept personal responsi- 
bility for their own safety. 

The 1955 Farm Safety Week campaign saw a more 
widespread and extensive observance than in any 
year in its history. 

Twelve thousand program kits were distributed to 
County Extension Agents and other agricultural 
leaders in every state. 

Radio, 


included : 


press and television coverage of the week 
45 radio and television network programs ; 
1,004 local broadcast mentions or salutes; 606 sta 
tions requested Farm Safety Week transcriptions; 
96 TV stations requested Farm Safety Week films; 
newspapers and magazines requested a total of 4,500 
mats; and the Advertising Council reported 550 re- 
2,040 mats. 


quests for 
RURAL HIGHWAY SAFETY 
The‘ 


paign to put 


‘Lite-Farm-Equipment” project, a national cam- 
reflective lighting materials on un- 
lighted farm machinery driven or towed on public 
highways, The 
project i} sponsored jointly by the state farm safety 


began its second year of operation. 


committees and the Farm Division of the National 
Safety Council. A 
committees are now sponsoring the program. 


of state farm safety 
The 


project is designed to supplement the efforts of manu- 


majority 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR FARM SAFETY .. . provides spon- 
sorship and develops adequate, permanent support for the Council's 
work in farm safety. To constantly broaden the base of support for 
farm safety, the Committee is seeking the cooperation and assistance 


of such additional groups as feed manufacturers, dairy manufacturers, 
meat packers, petroleum and insurance companies. 
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facturers and implement people in getting more ade 
quate lighting on farm equipment used on highways. 
The Farm Conference cooperated in the formulation 
of uniform lighting equipment for farm machines in 
use on highways after dark. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Farm satety activities included appearances on tele- 
vision programs by staff members, participation in 
outside professional meetings and conventions, speak- 
ing engagements before various farm groups, devel- 
opment of an accident survey plan and assistance in 
developing rural electric standards. 

The staff spent 182 days in 42 states, assisting farm 
safety committees, fostering formation of additional 
committees and aiding agricultural extension, voca- 
tional education and youth groups. 

Awards in recognition of outstanding contributions 
to farm safety were made to the following organi- 
zations and individuals: press, 19; radio, 26; tele- 
vision, 3; organizations and companies, 18; individ- 


uals, 20. 
STAFF AND BUDGET 


Additions of three persons to the Farm program staff 
(making a total of eight) enabled the Farm Division 


to begin work on new programs in farm safety and 
afforded an increase in much-needed field work. Sub- 
stantial time was spent on behalf of farm safety 
promotion and education by staff members of the 
Public Information Department which handles all 


TV. 


Other supplementary help was provided by 


radio, press, and including the Advertising 
Council 
staff members of the Membership and Service De 
partments, Statistical Division, the Library and other 
units handling office-wide functions. 

Publications 
$37,000. 


income and expenses. This amount included income 


1954 totaled 
See pages 6-7 for additional details on 


and service income in 


from Farm Safety Review, other publications and 
from materials for reflectorizing farm equipment 
used on highways after dark. The Farm Safety 
Review publication, with a circulation of more than 
27,000 reaches an important list of active farm 
safety leaders which includes agricultural extension 
workers, agricultural engineers and farm equipment 
dealers. 


NEEDS 


"Increased efforts im the development of addi- 
tional youth work. 

*Development of materials for more frequent use 
of TV publicity. 

*Exhibits and visual aids, demonstrations. 
*Additional research in various phases of farm 
safety. 

"Increase supply of films and film strips for edu 
cational use. 

*More cooperation with state farm safety special 
ists. 

*Develop additional contacts and cooperation with 
commercial organizations. 
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Community and State Organizations 





“Any important community endeavor must be organized 
to enable people to work together toward agreed-upon and 
clearly stated objectives. To the extent that official agen- 
cies and groups of business, labor, and civic leaders in the 
states and communities work together in an organized 
manner to combat accidents, further substantial reductions 
in accidents can be achieved.” 





—Robert R. Snodgrass 
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THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference of Local Sufety Organizations is 
made up of representatives of each of the state and 
community Chapters of the National Safety Council. 
It provides a link between the National and local 
councils throughout the nation, a means of estab- 
lishing policies and exchanging information on such 
problems as organization, administration, finances, 
and programs. 


FIELD SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


In 1955 the Department of the Council concerned 
with local safety organizations was reorganized and 
expanded. Now called the Field Service Depart- 
ment, it consists of: (1) the field staff of the Traf- 
fic Inventory Division, (2) the field staff of the 
former Field Organization Department; and (3) 
five additional professional employees. 


A total of 15 professional employees (specialists in 
traffic and community safety organization) are now 
employed in the Field Service Department. There 
are an additional eight clerical employees. Total 


budget of the Department in 1955 was $260,000. 


The chart on pages 40-41 show deployment of the 
present field staff in eight geographical districts. As 
funds permit, further expansion of field service is 
planned, 
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Vice President for 

Local Safety Organizations 
ROBERT R. SNODGRASS 
President, Atlas Auto Finance Co. 


A two-week intensified training program for De- 
partment personnel was held in Chicago in May of 


1955 and an additional week of training was given 
in October. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The Field Service Department has these major 
functions : 


1. Work with state and local officials in connec- 
tion with the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities (discussed on page 15). 


2. Assist existing local citizens organizations with 
all aspects of their programs. 


3. Work to develop new local safety organiza- 
tions. 
Service relating to state and community organiza- 
tions include: 


*Development of plans and doctriné on safety 
organization and methods based on continuous 
exchange of information. 


*Personal representation by trained staff to assist 
in initiating and carrying out state and local 
efforts. 
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STATUS OF LOCAL ORGANIZATION 


Chapters of the National Safety Council. There are 62 Chapters with 
full-time staff operating in cities of over 50,000 population. There are 
nine state Chapters and two Chapters in Canada. There are nine 
Chapters in smaller communities, including those with part-time man- 
agement. 

The 80 U.S. Chapters in 1954 employed a total of 240 full-time staff. 
Their aggregate income was over $1,500,000. 

Other Local Organizations. In addition to Chapters a total of 159 
local safety organizations are affiliated with the Council. These are 
chiefly volunteer organizations (no paid staff) in smaller communities. 
They regularly receive Council services and publications. 

An additional 235 community safety organizations, primarily traffic 
groups in smaller communities, though not affiliated with the Council, 
were reported active as of January 1955. 
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*Administrative publications, to make organiza- 
tional and program information widely available. 


*Training and program publications and aids, to 
assist state and local organizations to perform 
their functions. 


*T raining institutes and other training for local 
organization personnel. 


In performing these and other services, the field 
staff maintains close and cooperative contact with 
regional, state, and local units of other national 
organizations interested in accident prevention. The 
staff also works in close cooperation with other 
Council departments. 


OPERATING PRINCIPLES 


1. State and communities vary widely in accident 
problems, in awareness of problems, and in their 
accident prevention programs. However, it is gen- 
erally recognized that traffic accidents are a principal 
problem. Therefore the Field Service Department 
regards the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Ac- 
tivities as a major means of serving communities 
and states. 


2. While state and local officials have legal author- 
ity and primary responsibility for public safety 
measures, their work requires public approval and 
support. Also there must be a continuous program 
of public education. These requirements can best be 
met by a citizens safety organization which will re- 
inforce and broaden the accident prevention work 
of official agencies. 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES 


Apart from the recruitment, training, and deploy- 
ment of the field staff, a major undertaking of the 
reorganized Field Service Department has been ex- 
tensive studies to identify characteristics associated 
with success or failure of safety organizations. These 
studies were the basis for a series of Field Service 
Memoranda covering fundamental doctrine for suc- 
cessful organized safety work in communities and 
states. 
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These memoranda were reviewed by groups of local 
managers in a series of regional meetings, and then 
distributed to the managers and presidents of all 
Chapters for consideration and application in terms 
of local needs. 


The National Institute for Safety Organization 
Administrators (conducted by the Field Service De- 
partment) was continued in 1955 with a program 
offered in New Haven in January under the joint 
sponsorship of the Council and Yale University. 


Managers of safety organizations in the Eastern 
area attended the Institute which ¢losely paralleled 
the one held in cooperation with Northwestern: 
University in June 1954. It is planned that train- 
ing opportunities for local managers will be ex- 
tended on a regional basis in 1956. 


The Inventory of Chapter Operations, a major 
project of the Conference for Local Safety Organi- 
zations, was advanced during the year with reports 
on organization structure, financial procurement, ad- 
ministration and program being prepared by the 
Chapters. The Inventory of school programs, a new 
activity, was compiled by 54 Chapters. 


The Conference of Local Safety Organizations in 
October recommended that a special committee of 
the Board of Directors be appointed to: 


1. Explore problems involved, and develop prac- 
tical ways to increase financial support for 
organized accident prevention. 


2. Develop methods for bringing members of 
the Boards of Directors and Trustees into 
closer relationship with the Chapters; and 
enlisting Board support in achieving greater 
participation of business and civic leaders in 
the affairs of the Chapters. 


3. Confer with principal leaders of national 
organizations interested in the establishment 
and upgrading of local and state safety or- 
ganizations, and endeavor to bring about a 
unified national policy and plan of action. 


The Board Committee was duly appointed, and has 
made substantial progress on these assignments. 

















CLASS A CHAPTERS 


Atlanta Traffic and Safety Cowncil 
Harold L. Ebersole, President? 
Robert B. Leopold, Managing Director 

a x. Sefety Council 

W. Carothers, President 
Jone °. Rostmeyer, Exec. Secretary 
Blackstone wey Safety Council (Paw- 
tucket, R. 
Russell H, wis te, President 
John J. Booth, Manager 
— Bossier Safety Council (Shreveport) 
Chastain, President 
ot Mcharies € Doerier, Managing Dir 

Chattanooga Safety Council 
Waiter Greenspan, President 
Mrs. Lapsiey W. Hope, Exec. Secy. 

Citizens Safety Counci! of Hillsborough 

County (Fla 
Cart Brorein, Jr., President 
Carl H. Roch, Executive Secy 

Cleveland Safety Council 
Harold H. Gorman, President 
Cari L. Smith, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy 

Concord Safety Council 
Henry 8. Murray, Chairman 
George P. Dawson, Exec. Secy. 

Denver Chapter 
Robert G. Stovall, Jr. President 
Murray Graff, Managing Director 

Duluth Chamber of Commerce Safety 

Bureau 
Harold Cope, Chairman 
George A. Nothhelfer, Sef. Dir. 

Eastbay Chapter 
William J, McGuiness, President 
Clinton W. Dreyer, Managing Dir. 

Fort Worth Safety Council 
Charlies W. Needham, President 
Dr. W. J. Dantorth, Manager 

Fresno County Sefety Council 
Howard M. Tripp, President 
Matthew A. Kuhte, Administrator 

Greater Chicago Sefety Council 

. John D. Gruener, President 
Joseph F. Stech, Manager 

Greater Cincinnati Safety Council! 
Arthur M. O'Connell, President 
Raymond E. Clift, Exec. Dir 

Greater Grand Rapids Safety Council 
Vernon Hale, President 
E. Ross Ferra, Manager 

Sreater Los smgates Chapter 
J. T. Blalock, President 
Joseph M. Kaplan, Secy.-Mgr 

Greater Minneapolis Safety Council 
Judge Levi Hall, President 
Forst E. Lowery, Manager 

Greater New York Safety Council 
Reginald M. Cleveland, President 
Paul F Stricker, Exec. Vice Pres 

Greenwich Satety Council (Conn.) 
Jack Givett, President 
Sherburne Prescott, Chrm. of Board 

Hamilton Safety Counci! 

Kenneth L. Faist, Sr., Pres 
W. Russell Hicks, Director 

Indianapolis Safety Council 
R. C. Mueller, President 
Jack E Gunnell, Director 

doctggertie Duval County Safety Council 





le 

Bill L. Bryant, President 

Mrs. Lennie L. Humphries, Exec. Secy 
Kalamazoo Safety Council 

John H. Coombs, President 

Stanley G. Peck, Director 
Kansas City Safety Council 

C. G. Roush, President 

George M. Burns, Managing Dir 
Lansing Safety Council 

Gerald W. Byrne, President 

Harold F Lillie, Director Secy 
ay -¢ Valley Safety Council (Bethiehem, 


Mann N. yo President 
Harold A. Seward, Maneger 
Louisville Safety Council 
Charlies O. Ewing, Jr., President 
Capt. Este! Hack, Exec. Vice President 
Maricops Coanty Chapter (Phoenix, Ariz.) 
Evan Stalicup, President 
Marion Trow ridge, Manager 








NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL CHAPTERS 


Metropolitan New Orleans Safety Council 
Rene R. Nicaud, President 
Dudley Andry, Manager 
Middletown Safety Council 
John W. Weber, President 
Paul E. Wilson, Director 
Milwaukee Safety Commission 
A. S. Frederickson, Chairman 
Or. B. L. Corbett, Exec. Dir 
New Haven Safety Council 
E. Stanley Taylor, President 
Julien H. Harvey, Exec. Dir 
Oklahoma City Sefety Council 
William Gill, Jr., President 
Dan Hollingsworth, Manager 
Omaha Safety Council 
Gienn L. Cavanaugh, President 
Harry Hatcher, Maneger 
Philadelphia Safety Council 
J Mark Kirchgasser, Chairman 
Walter W. Matthews, Managing Dir 
Portiand Traffic Safety Commission (Ore.) 
John L. Carpenter, Chairman 
Paul E. Lippold, Director 
Racine County Safety Council (Wis) 
Peter E. Mogensen, Jr., President 
Robert M. Sorensen, Exec. Secy 
Richmond Area Safety Council 
A. K. Missimer, President 
James T. Wadkins, Managing Director 
Rochester Safety Council ( ) 
Allen L. Cobb, President 
William H. Keeler, Director 
Sacramento Safety Council 
William F. Waldron, President 
Frank Enos, Exec. Secy 
Safety Council, Chamber of Commerce of 
Ft. Wayne (ind.) 
John V. Carton, General Chairman 
Ivan A. Martin, Manager 
Safety Council, Dayton Chamber of Com 
merce 
Carl H. Margraf, Chairman 
Marvin Purk, Manager 
Safety Council Div., Automobile Club of 
an 


E. S. Harding, Chairman 

H. Benton Garvin, Dir of Safety 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis 

g Sweeney, President 

Reyburn Hoffmann, Secy.-Manager 
Safety Council! of Greater Youngstown 

Richard P. Owsley, President 

Charies A. Vimmerstedt, Manager 
Safety Council of Western Massachusetts 

William 8. Cahill, President 

Victor J. Mari, Exec. Director 
Safety Division, Syracuse Chamber of Con 

merce 

David A. Fraser, Chairman 

Newell C. Townsend, Manager 
St. Joseph Safety Council (Mo.) 

Nobile !. Ayers, Jr., President 

Walter D. Ladd, Manager 
San Francisco Chapter 

Joseph J. Diviny, President 

Iver C. Larson, Exec. Vice President 
San Joaquin County Safety Counci! (Calif.) 

M. Jack Schmitt, President 

Mrs. Lovilla Lalor, Exec. Secy 
Santa Ciara County Chapter (Calif) 

Edwin C. Nelson, President 

David N. Kaye, Exec. Secretary 
Seattie-King County Safety Coun 

W. J. Billings, President 

William A. Feathers, Managing Dir 
Sioux Falls Safety Council 

Heimer Horick, President 

Henry S. Feay, Jr, Exec. Secy 
Spokane Area Safety Council 

Gus Niemen, President 

M. Gearhart, Jr., Mng. Dir 

Twin Cities Area Safety Council 

Robert C. Primiey, President 

Gerald W. Shipman, Director 
Vancouver Traffic & Safety Counci! 

R.K Gervin, President 

James Plasket?, Exec. Secy, 
Western Pennsylvania Safety Coun: 

E. J. Hanley, President 

Harry H. Brainerd, Exec. Mar 
Worcester County Safety Council 
Andrew B. Holmstrom, President 
John W. Greene, Manager 





STATE CHAPTERS 


Alberta Safety Council 
Howard 8. MacDonald, M.L.A., Pres 
Howard S. Stutchbury, Managing Dir 
Connecticut Safety Commission 
Robert |. Catlin, Chairman 
Wiltlam M. Greene, Director 
Delaware Satety Council, inc 
Reynolds du Pont, President 
J. Jarnes Ashton, Manager 
idaho Chapter, National Safety Council 
Eidon Beck, President 
Louisiana Safety Association 
Cc Von Hoene, President 
Col. Charles E. Doerier, Secretary 
Minnesota Safety Council 
A. ¥. Rohweder, President 
Alfred W. Luecke, Secretary 
New Jersey State Safety Council! 
Harold 3 Mangelsdorf, President 
George G. Traver, Exec. Vice Pres 
Ohiec Stare Safety Council 
Henri Marc, President 
H. G. J. Hays, General Manager 
Utah Safety Council 
Myron J. Fulrath, President 
G Ernest Bourne, Exec. Secy 
West Virginia Safety Council, Inc 
A. Mooney, Chairman 
Charles Hopkins, Managing Director 


CLASS B CHAPTERS 


Bismarck Safety Council, inc. (N. OD.) 
Spencer C. Boise, President 
J. N. Stocker, Exec. Secy 
Br vt many Safety Council, Inc 
red W. Haynes, President 
Harmon E. Snoke, Secretary 
Broome County Sefety Council (Johnson 
City, N.Y.) 
Robert H. Austin, Chrm. of Trustees 
Mrs. |. M. McCumber, Exec. Secy 
Greater Endicott Safety Council 
Russell Whitman, President 
Mrs. Harriet Reinhart, Exec. Secy 


Safety Council Div., South Bend Assn. of 
Commerce (ind.) 
E. O. Prange, Chairman 
Eli D Miller, Manager 
Seginaw Safety Council (Mich 
Bonaid 8. MacDonald, President 
J Scotty Wallece, Exec. Secy 
Sioux City Safety Council 
Edwin L. Lunde, President 


Eimer 5. Swenson, Secretary 


Toledo Safety Council 
Msgr. N. M. Shumaker, Pres 
Leon H. Shaffer, Manager 
Utice Safety Council 
Robert F. Giimocr, Chairman 
Vincent R. Corrou, Exec. Secy 


CLASS C CHAPTERS 


Erie Safety Council 

8. A. Murphy, President 

George W Giivert, Manager 
Evanston Safety Council (ill.) 

Eimer F. Way, President 

Mrs. J. W. Cook, Jr., Secy. 
Rahway Safety Council 

Herbert C. Cannon, President 
Superior and Douglas County Sefety Coun 

cil, (Wis 
Al Murray, President 
Miss Elizabeth M. Billmayer, Secy 
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“It is no mystery to me that the National Safety Council 
does a standout job in selling itself and safety to the media, 
and thence to the public. The Council has enlisted the edi- 
tors, radio and TV people, and advertisers into a voluntary 
and energetic corps of press agents for safety. The result is 
that the Council, dollar for dollar, gets the biggest public 
relations and publicity play for its money of any organization 
I know.” 

—Boyd Lewis 


The Public Infirmation program of the National Safety Council 
serves all fields of accident prevention. Many of the details of these 
activities are included in the reports of the program divisions on other 
pages. Highlights of the broad Public Information program, cutting 
across all Council activities, are set forth here. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS CAMPAIGNS 


Holidays — Full-scale public education campaigns were conducted 
during the Christmas and Fourth of July holiday periods. A feature 
of the Christmas campaign was the Satety Cartoon Project, in which 
160 of the nation’s top editorial newspaper cartoonists devoted car- 
toons to holiday safety. Emphasis also was given to Memorial Day, 
Labor Day and New Year's holidays. 


Farm Safety — National Farm Safety Week, co-sponsored by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, was held July 24-30. A proclama- 
tion by President Eisenhower launched the intensive promotion 
through newspapers, farm publications, radio and TV, posters and 
national advertisers. 


8-D Day — The Council cooperated actively in this unique project 
to concentrate mass traffic accident preventive effort on a single day, 
December 15, sponsored by the President’s Committee on Highway 
Safety. 


The Congress — The National Safety Congress was the occasion for 
focusing public attention on all phases of safety, with 153 network 
radio-TV broadcasts and salutes, 1,092 local broadcasts, 31 advance 
news stories, 150 speech abstracts, and 300 follow-ups. 


GENERAL RADIO-TV 


Radio Recordings — Four new transcription services were prepared, 
with requests from radio stations ranging from 606 to 1,465. 


TV Film Spots — Requests for seven new TV films ranged from 
98 to 400. In addition, 12 monthly slides were distributed. 


Radio Script Services — Six regular script and spot announcement 
services were maintained, devoted chiefly to traffic, child and home 


safety. 
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Vice President 
for Public Information 
BOYD LEWIS 
Vice President and- Executive 
Editor, NEA Services, Inc. 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 
CONFERENCE 1954-1955 


CHAIRMAN 
BOYD LEwis 


VICE CHAIRMAN 

MISS JUDITH WALLER 
Director Public Affairs and Education 
National Broadcasting Company 


SECRETARY 

PAUL JONES 
Director Public Information 
Nationa! Sefety Council 


FRANK ATWOOD 


+ gy om 

Nti. Assn. TY ood Radio Farm Dirs. 
L. R. sANCH 

General ate od Editor 


The Gannett 
GEORGE A BRANDENBURG 
Midwest Editor 
Editor & Publisher 
ROBERT U. BROWN 


Editor & Publisher 
ROBERT BURTON 

Vice President 

Needham, Louis and Brorby 
WILLIAM J. CADIGAN 

President 

international Caci. of indus. Editors 
MISS DORIS CORWITH 

rvisor of Taiks and Religious 
roadcasts 

Nationa! Broadcasting Company 
J MONTGOMERY Curtis 

Director 

American Press Institute 
JOHN CHARLES DALY 

Vice President for Public Affairs 

American Broadcasting Company 
DON ECK 


Executive Secretary 

National oe Association 
BARRY FARIS 

Editor-in-Chief 

international News Service 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON 

Senior Editor 

Reader's Crone 
HARRY FERGUSON 

Suocutive Eater 

United ? 
ROBERT FUOSS 

qeoestive a 

Saturde mee Cost 

Mas Be S BeATRICE BL BLACKMAR GOULD 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
. EARL HALL 
"Mana ing Editor 


be-Gazette 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, JR. 


Publisher 

New York Journal and American 
MISS ELINOR na Sg 

Service 


Woman's Home Gompentcn 














GEORGE JENNINGS 


of 
Mis. MYRNA JOHNSTON 
tor 


Edi 

Setter Homes & Gardens 
MISS LAURA LANE 

Associate Editor 

Better Farming 
WALTER LAW 

Director of Radio and TV Clearance 

Mutual Broadcasting System 
ageses ©. OD. LEVITT 


ee American Weekly 
k—The Comic Weekly 
a CLARA SAVAGE LITTLEDALE 


Editor 
Parents’ Magazine 
KENNETH MacDONALD 
Executive Editor 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
GORDON MANNING 
Managing Editor 
Collier's 


SiG MICKELSON 

Vice President 

News and Public Affairs 

Columbia Broadcasting System, inc 
M. J MURPHY 

Editor 

Factory Management & Maintenance 
WESLEY |. NUNN 

Manager, Advertising Department 

Stendard Oi! Company (indiana) 
PAT O'BRIEN, Chairman 

Motion Picture, Radio and TY Comm 
MRS. JEAN WADE RINDLAUB 

Vice President 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
BURR L. ROBBINS 

President 

Generali Outdoor Advertising Co 
H. T. ROWE 

Director of information 

International Business Machines Corp 
ROBERT SAUDEK 

Ford Foundation 
CHARLES SCHNEIDER 

Promotion Editor 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers 





CHET SHAW 
Executive Editor 
Newsweek 
MISS HELEN SIOUSSAT 
Director, Talks Department 
Columbia Paedeastng System, Inc 
JOSEPH M. SITRICK 
Manager of Publicity and informa- 
tional Services 
National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters 
MRS. HELEN VALENTINE 
Editor 


Charm 
MRS. ELLEN W. VAN DUSEN 

President 

American Assn of industrial Editors 
BASIL L. WALTERS 

megs Editor 

a Noxtparers Inc 

JOHN F. WH 

Vice President 

Young & Rubicam, inc 
ALLAN M. WILSON 

Vice President 

The Advertising Council, Inc 


GENERAL PRESS SERVICES 


News — Full coverage was given to Council activi 
ties and to newsworthy developments in the safety 
field, such as the monthly summary of traffic deaths. 


Features — Wide acceptance was given to the an- 
nual Odd Accident story, which was sent with 
drawings to all Sunday newspapers and feature 
outlets. 


Other features were developed for direct distribu- 
tion, and as exclusives with news feature syndicates. 


Cartoons — The Council continued its policy of 
sugar-coating the safety pill whenever poss‘ble by 
distributing humorous cartoon mat features. The 
“Highway Zoo” cartoon feature proved popular 
with newspapers, with 1,371 orders. Two others, 
one on occupational safety and the other on child 
safety, are in progress. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Interest in safety by national magazines remained 
at a high level, due in large measure to the stimu- 
lation and help of the Council. Eighty of the 
nation’s foremost editors attended a Council lunch- 
eon in the Waldorf-Astoria in New York in Feb 
ruary. More than 86 safety articles appeared in 
leading national magazines during the year. 


TRADE JOURNALS 


An energetic program of publicity on newsworthy 
developments in occupational safety and off-the-job 
activities was carried out in trade and business pub 
lications. Announcement of new Council materials 
and training aids resulted in inquiries which devel 
oped many new memberships for the Council. 


HOUSE ORGANS 


A mailing list of 2,000 company publications was 
serviced regularly with safety material, features and 
cartoons. A special feature during the year was an 


offer of photostats of historic posters from National 
Safety Council files, including the first issued by the 
Council in 1915. A total of 1,843 prints-were sent 
out on direct requests. 


AWARDS 


A fertile source of publicity on a national and home- 
town basis was the various award programs of the 
Council. Full coverage was given winners in all 
safety fields. The Public Information Department's 
own awards—the Public Interest Award — was 
bestowed on 241 newspapers, radio-TV stations and 
networks, magazines, advertisers and outdoor ad 
vertising companies. In addition, nine Alfred P. 
Sloan Awards honored the outstanding contributions 
to highway safety in the radio-TV field. 


COUNCIL MAGAZINES 


The 13 magazines published by the Council in 
creased their circulation about 7 per cent to a total 
of about 1,200,000 subscribers. 


POSTERS, ART, CALENDAR 


About 350 new poster designs were produced. A 
new service of 34%’ x 10’ cloth banners was inau 
gurated. The Department supervised the creation 
of 12 calendar paintings and produced and admin 
istered the monthly safety contest on the reverse 
sides of the pages. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL 


In the tenth year of the “Stop Accidents” campaign 
conducted by The Advertising Council for the 
National Safety Council, home impressions resulting 
from radio- TV allocations carried by sponsored pro- 
grams led all of the 18 public service campaigns in 
1954. Four newspaper kits, ordered by 4,100 news 
papers, and magazine ads stressed.the theme “Care- 
less Driving Is Kid Stuff.” Car cards totaled 86,216 
and outdoor posters 15,125. 


Public 
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Women’s Activities 


“Women's concern in accident prevention in its 
broadest sense covers all safety fields, for every 
woman has the hope and desire for a better home 
in a better community for her family. This means 
a higher and safer standard of living, working and 
recreation for every member of the family. And 
women know that the greatest impetus comes through 
working together toward a goal. 


“The establishment of a Woman's Conference is 

recognition by the Council of the contribution 

women have made and the even greater contribution 

that they can make in the future. Awareness of the 

problem, its best possible solution, and action are Vice President for 

the three facets of good safety programs. Until every M ARION E gs 

American woman is informed and active in the safety r ommissioner, Deps rtment of 

crusade, women’s work will not be done.” Labor and Industry, 
—Marion E. Martin State of Maine 


Greater participation in community accident pre telephone canvassing, churches contacted and talks 
vention programs on the part of women’s and par- before civic clubs, in which 3,106 citizens voluntarily 
ents’ groups is being stimulated through the regular brought their cars for inspection in 100 degree-plus 
flow of safety information which these organizations weather. 


are increasingly requesting from the Council. , 
ery req . A year-long public educational safety program based 


In the past 12 months alone, 27 groups of regional, on monthly traffic themes, which included regularly 
state, district or local units, ranging numerically arranged radio talks, consistent newspaper publicity, 
from 12 to 750 in size, have requested and are re a safety parade, exhibits, posters and a slogan contest. 


ceiving monthly mailings of Council materials which A reral muaillbex vernout program on state highways 
‘ 3 ghw: 


are designed to assist these groups in developing ban : 
R ' , Ss our bal ping in Florida, for rural letter carriers, in which more 
rojects on home accident prevention, baby sitter 
pro) i than 50 turnouts were constructed, which could also 
safety, bicycle safety programs, and other traffic , , 
serve as safe stopping places for school buses. 

accident prevention programs 


A many-sided trafic program which helped raise the 


CAROL LANE AWARDS standards of city and county traffic courts, included 


speed control on county roads, pedestrian safety for 

In October, for the fourth consecutive year, winners . ‘ 
. children in and around schools, in-service training 
in the 1955 Carol Lane Awards will be presented ' 
> for school bus drivers, and a survey on the employ 

during the National Safety Congress. A grant tye ' 
ment of civilian school crossing guards and what 

project, the Carol Lane Awards are giving recog ) 
? other cities were doing about it. 

nition to individual women, and also the women’s 


or parents’ groups, for outstanding traffic safety The organizing of a community-wide bicycle safety 
programs project on the recommendation of the chief of 


A ; hich } 1} police, which emphasized bicycle safety education on 
mong the programs which have received honors in ‘ 

. pve a three-point basis: the child, the parents, and the 
the past four years 
um hool. 


A ity-wide pedestrian safety rogram of seven ore 
. ' Abie The arousing of the interest of fellow townspeople 
months, which included an official pedestrian safety . 
to the importance of police problems by a young 
count in the down-town area, a block distribution . 
mother of three small youngsters, who was first 
of 20,000 leaflets to individual families, and talks to : , ‘ 
, ; tut impelled by righteous indignation over inadequate 
more than 30 civic clubs 
trafic enforcement, then becoming aware of condi 


A vehicle-check program of one month on a county tions of lowered police morale, wrote a series of 
wide basis, which included abundant newspaper articles which awakened the city-fathers to a course 


coverage, distribution of leafiets, door-to-door and of action. 
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“The Safety Movement continues its steady growth as can 
be seen by the fact that hundreds of business firms, organi 
zations, and individuals have newly enrolled in the Council 
this past year. Council membership today stands at an all 
time high. Yet I am confident that through the vigorous 


activities of Council members and Council staff the safety 


movement shall continue to grow, as more and more individ 


uals and companies avail themselves of the Council's ever 


expanding safety services.” 


Vice President for Membership 
ROBERT T. ROSS 
Manager, Employee Services 
Ford Motor Company 


The Council’s Membership Department has the 
important functions of obtaining new members, pro 
viding suitable services keyed to the needs of each 
member, informing members of new Council services 
and their uses, and providing members with reliable 
information on safety equipment through sale of 
advertising and exhibit space. 


KEEPING MEMBERS INFORMED 

To inform members of new materials and services, 
and to call to their attention existing materials and 
services of value to them, the Service Extension 
Bureau mailed out 1,000,000 descriptive folders, 
letters, and sample copies of materials. 


Several of the major Council Service Guides were 
revised and reissued. Service Guide 2.1 (Occupa 
tional Safety Services) was completely reorganized 
so that materials on a particular subject are grouped 
together. The length of this Guide was increased 
from 50 to 68 pages. Services Guide 106.1 (Motor 
‘Transportation Services) was reissued in a more 
colorful and expanded form. Service Guide 2.6 
(Home Safety Services) was also reissued. 


The Council had displays of its services and ma 
terials at 38 regional safety conferences and other 
meetings. Council representatives were on hand at 
17 of these exhibits to personally answer questions 


from members and prospective members. 


The staff of the Membership Service Bureau wrote 
a total of 21,000 letters to members concerning 


prices and availability of materials and on other 


details of membership arrangements. 


GETTING NEW MEMBERS 


In order to acquaint non member organizations with 
Council services the Membership Extension Bureau: 
* Sent 67,000 Service Guides and samples of 

Council materials to non-member companies. 
*Sent complete membership information to 
over 4,000 organizations via personal letter 
* Worked closely with Council members in 


special campaigns to enroll large non-member 


A total of 1,966 new members were enrolled in the 


12-month period ending in July, adding $70,759 


Robert ¢ Ross 


in dues income. In the previous 12 months 1,433 


new members with dues of $60,208 were enrolled. 


‘Total Council membership now stands at the all 
time high of 12,401 as compared to 11,867 last 
year. Membership dues are also at an all-time high, 
$1,028,018 as compared to $1,004,000 last year, 


CANCELLATIONS 

Membership cancellations increased slightly this past 
year, totalling $35,425 in dues as compared to 
$34,462 in 1954. The cancellation rate (dues lost 
through cancellations as compared to total member 
ship dues) remained at approximately 3.4%, the 
same as in 1954, 


SALES OF MATERIALS 
The market for Council materials was further ex 
panded in 1955: 

* Circulation of Council magazines and other 
subscription materials generally increased over 
previous year 

* Orders for safety supplies (other than peri 
odicals and other subscription items) also up: 
49,482 in 1955 as compared to 47,000 in 
1954. 

* ‘Total income from sales of materials increased 
5% for first seven months of 1955: $1,668,963 
for 1955 as compared to $1,577,897 for 1954. 


SALES OF ADVERTISING & EXHIBIT SPACE 
Council publications and the Congress were again 
in 1955 a most popular media for advertising safety 
equipment. Advertising in Council publications and 
exhibits at the Congress not only are an important 
source of income but are a means of keeping mem- 


bers informed of new developments in safety 


In the first eight months of 1955 pages of advertising 
in Council publications decreased slightly (625 page 
as compared to 634 in 1954). But total advertising 
revenue, due to an increase in space rates, increased 
over 10% ($205,969 as compared to $186,692). 
Number of exhibitors and total exhibit fees at the 
National Safety Congress also increased this year: 
* 1955—199 exhibitors occupying 255 booths: 
$67 O80 
* |954—187 exhibitors occupying 239 booths: 
$57,000 
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Increased personnel and volume of production re 
quired further adjustment of headquarters office 
facilities in 1955, 


The Council leases the entire fifth floor and one-half 
of the fourth floor of the Mandel-Lear Building in 
Chicago. Formerly the fourth floor area was used 
for dead storage and a part was sub-leased to an 
outside organization. 


To meet new requirements the entire fourth floor 
area was taken over for Council use in the early part 
of 1955 and was remodeled to accommodate all 
stock and shipping personnel and operations previ- 
ously located on the fifth floor. This area was mod- 
ernized to fit the operation. 


Removal of stock and shipping operations to the 
fourth floor permitted the remodeling of 20,000 
square feet of fifth floor space for office operation. 
A new conference room was also provided, supple- 


menting the three rooms previously available for . 


this purpose, 


Total cost of the fourth and fifth floor improvements 
is approximately $185,000. This work, completed 
in September, 1955, relieves crowded conditions in 
the office generally and provides for a small degree 
of expansion. 


RECORDS DIVISION 


Growth in the volume of the Council’s work and in 
the variety of services offered compels continuous 
study of office procedures and records to keep the 
Council responsive to the needs of the membership. 


As a result of such analysis, a separate Records 
Division was established in March, 1955, incorporat- 
ing all billing and record-keeping procedures (both 
dues and sales), maintenance of master addressing 
files, and the mechanical tabulating unit which serves 
all departments of the Council. 


Application of mechanical methods to additional 
operations is under constant study, and new work 





is put into mechanical tabulation each year. During 
1955 punch card billing is being extended to the 
handling of orders for miscellaneous services, and 
1955 Congress Registration lists will be prepared 
mechanically. 


Magazine subscription records required by the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations are also in process of mecha- 
nization, and mechanical methods will be utilized in 
merchandise inventory tabulations at the end of 


1955. 


A current goal is the use of mechanical tabulation 
to achieve complete coordination between addressing 
operations and basic membership and subscription 
records, resulting in elimination of time-consuming 
intermediate steps. 


ACCOUNTING AND TREASURY OPERATIONS 


Based on recommendations by the Council’s auditors, 
treasury functions were completely separated from 
accounting functions in July, 1955. A staff Treasury 
Division was established, responsible for receipt and 
deposit of all cash and for all disbursements. 
Other auditors’ recommendations for the moderni 
zation and improvement of accounting and financial 
procedures are under way. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Steps were taken in 1955 to improve the performance 
and efficiency of Council staff members through 
training programs. 


Since the early part of the year, all new employees, 
both professional and non-professional, have gone 
through orientation programs designed to familiarize 
them with all phases of the Council’s work. The 
heads of departments have personally participated in 
these programs. 


Supervisors’ training programs have also been in- 
augurated and will be extended to supervisory per- 
sonnel at all levels. Emphasis will be placed on 
a complete understanding of the Council's purposes 





and program with the aim of securing continually 
better inter-department coordination. 


The Council continued its policy of sharing tuition 
costs for employees who wish to take night courses 
in subjects directly related to their jobs. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


Management of the National Safety Congress is a 
staff function which requires year-round attention. 
Even before one Congress is under way, plans for 
the following year are started. 


The 1954 Congress had a registered attendance of 
9,700; there were 305 separate sessions, and 750 
participants. The National Safety Council also made 
an extensive display to Congress delegates of the 
Council’s own materials and services. 


The publishing schedule for Congress Transactions, 
which has been appreciably speeded up in the past 
three years, showed further improvement this year. 
Thirty-one separate Transactions volumes were pub- 
lished for the 1954 Congress, and 30 of these were 
mailed to members prior to March 1, 1955. 


THE LIBRARY 


The Library continually serves the membership, both 
through direct contact and as an information source 
for the many staff members who have day-to-day 
membership contacts and editorial responsibilities. 
Last year the Library answered more than 11,000 
inquiries for safety information. 


The Library received from Council members and 
others thousands of safety information items. ‘These 
were indexed and filed for ready access, thus enabling 
the Library to maintain and enhance its reputation 
and usefulness as the world’s greatest collection of 
safety information. 


STATISTICS DIVISION 


Adhering to the principle that successful safety pro 
grams must be based on sound information regarding 


the number, circumstances, and causes of accidents, 
the Statistics Division continued its job of collecting 
such information. 


The Division kept its finger on the pulse of the 
nation’s accident experience and reported its findings 
at frequent intervals and in a variety of ways. The 
Council's monthly magazines contained up-to-date 
accident information so that members in every field 
of interest—industrial, traffic, home, etc.—were able 
to stay abreast of accident trends and so that each 
was able to compare his own experience with that 
of others. 


Accident Facts, the 96-page annual statistical report, 
continued as the “bible” of safety people everywhere, 
with its comprehensive array of table, chart, and text 
covering all types of accidents. 45,000 copies of the 
1955 edition were printed. 


The Division was responsible for the record-keeping 
involved in the conduct of the Council's 29 Sectional 
Contests, receipt and evaluation of 8,500 annual in- 
dustrial accident reports, and administration of the 
Industrial Award Plan under which more than 2,200 
awards were issued for outstanding safety records. 


Records secured and tabulated by the Division were 
the basis of the Council’s widely used press releases 
on monthly traffic fatality experience, as well as 
many special releases and forecasts. 


The Division undertook several special studies in 
1954-55; including a detailed analysis of 9,500 
fatal home accident reports made available for Coun 
cil study by the National Office of Vital Statistics. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


During the past year the Service Department was 
responsible for printing and distributing approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 items of safety material, requiring 
over 1,300 tons of paper. 


This program involved not only the Council's own 
printing, stock and shipping personnel and _facili- 
ties, but contractual arrangements with a number of 
outside printers and mailers 


The storage and recording of Council materials, re- 
quired the maintenance of over 5,000 stock-control 
cards and 6,500 storage bins. Stock and shipping 
operations covered 33,000 square feet in the head- 
quarters office. Approximately 500,000 pieces of in- 
coming mail, and over 2,000,000 pieces of outgoing 
mail, were handled in the department. 
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STAFF OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

The Council employs 355 persons. The staffs of the program divisions, 
shown on the left, are relatively small, consisting primarily of pro- 
fessional persons who prepare safety materials and work with Council 
members and cooperating organizations. The service divisions, shown 
on the right, are responsible for printing, stocking, and shipping 
Council materials, handle all accounting and records operations, and 
keep track of the more than 12,000 active membership accounts. 
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